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A SUPERIOR A SUPERIOR 
QUALITY QUALITY 
AT LESS COST AT LESS COST 


MADE BY THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 
SPECIAL PRICES 
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The . 
Diamond Hive Sterling Hive. 
Wood Cover, Re- Metal Cover, Re- 
versible Bottom versible Bottom 
Board, Standard —. Board, Standard 
Hoffman q Hoffman 
Self-spacing _—— Self--spacing 
Frames. ‘ <K_— y Frames. 


TOUR 


JEON 
aVievi ex. 


MOANA IN 


" 
ys 


SONNOL! 
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10-frame size, : < 10-frame size, 


per crate of % per crate of 
five (5) K. D. > five (5) K. D. 


Complete Hives, ‘ > Y Complete Hives. 








OR 


ANY. 


$12.00 »Y $15.00 
Per Crate. RY Per Crate. 


i VaN lay 16). (@\ 16 16s. 16. 


STANDARD 10-FR. HIVE BODIES, with Hoffman self-spacing frames ___$6.75 per crate 
of five (5) K. D. 


STANDARD 10-FR. HIVE BODIES, without frames $4.00 per crate 
of five (5) K. D. 


i 





JUMBO HIVE BODIES, with frames $8.00 per crate 
of five (5) K. D. 


FTO LIAGLI NOLS 
aly NOs 


COMB SUPERS, No. 1 style, 4%x4%x1%, with section holders, separators, $4.50-per crate 
of five (5) K. D. 


ITT 





STANDARD HOFFMAN SELF-SPACING FRAMES $5.00 per 100 


MEDIUM BROOD FOUNDATION—(5-lb. Packages) 


25 lbs. or more, 55c lb. 
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whiner 


THIN SUPER FOUNDATION—(5-lb. Packages) , 
° 25 lbs. or more, 60c lb. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc. 


WOODHAVEN, N. Y. 
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Oscar Mayeux—now Central Lousiana Apiaries 
Anyone who wants bees and queens, after May 15, cannot miss this opportunity. We are prepared to take care of your rush 
orders for 2-lb. packages and nuclei. 
NOTE—We have shaved our PRICES. 
Light colored bees and queens only; three-banded. 
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ROOT SECTIONS 


They Will Sell 
Your Honey 


Best 








SEND FOR SAMPLES 





THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 


MEDINA, O. 


WEST SIDE STATION 
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DADANT’S WIRED FOUNDATION 
In Solid Bottom-bar Frames 


Many beekeepers would like to use 
Dadant’s Wired Foundation but think 
it can only be used in the special 
slotted bottom-bar frame. It is true 
that this frame was made for the 
rapid assembly of the new founda- 
tion, but Wired Foundation is also 
made for solid bottom-bar frames. 


With the wedge nailed in, one 
cross wire, embedded at the base, as 
shown above, holds the foundation 
in the center. Many of the most en- 
thusiastic users of Wired Foundation 
have the solid bottom-bar frames. 
Try it. The great improvement in 
your combs will satisfy you. 


—Cuts down wiring labor 


—Combs fastened firmly in the frames 


—No waste space 


—Every inch for brood and honey 


When you plan your foundation buying— 
Consider what this means to you 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundation 
Wired—Plain—Surplus 


Made only of Pure Beeswax 


Sold by dealers everywhere—vwrite for name of nearest dealer. 
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T-SHAPED FORM BLOCK 

The sharp edge of hot plate slides under 
T-tin when cutting off foundations. 
SLIDE SPRING ON FORM BLOCK 


Holds section securely on the block while 
it is being reversed. 


HAND LEVER 


Which quickly fastens dovetails of sec- 
tion. 


THUMB ADJUSTING NUT 


Permits lever post to be moved backward 
and forward for sections of different 
sizes. 


TRUSS WIRE 


May be swung over opposite post when 
fastening dovetails if desired. 


JOURNAL 





May 


ADJUSTABLE LEVER 

These holes in frame permit raising for 
use with taller sections. 

HOT PLATE NUT 


Permits hot plate to be tilted at just the 
right angle. 


HOT PLATE 


Melts edges of foundation, then cuts 
large piece off to make smaller bottom 
starter. 


WIRES SUPPORTING HOT PLATE 
Permits it to move to and from the form 
block. 


ALCOHOL LAMP 


Hot plate tilts over lamp when not in 
use, permitting surplus wax to run off 
back edge. 














SIMPLE, SURE, SPEEDY 


You cannot afford to do without the Woodman combined section press and 
foundation fastener, It folds comb honey sections and fastens top and bottom 
foundation starters at one handling at a great saving in time and money. 


Fastest Fixer Made. The WOODMAN Fixer 
is a very fast machine. With a little experi- 
ence you can easily handle 100 to 200 sec- 
tions an hour, setting both top and bottom 
starters. One of our men’s regular gait is to 
fold and put top starters into 500 sections in 
90 minutes. This includes cutting of founda- 
tion and packing away the sections. With 
the machine, a slow and disagreeable job be- 
comes very easy and simple. 


Delivers Right Side Up. The WOODMAN 
Section Fixer is the only machine from which 
the section comes away right side up, with the 
large starter hanging down. They do not be- 
—_ loosened in reversing as with other ma- 
chines. 


More Money for Your Honey. Because with 
top and bottom starters you are assured of 


A postal brings full information and price. 


cessories free for the asking. Write for it. 


straight combs well attached to all four sides 
—a requirement to grade fancy. The hot 
plate fastens both top and bottom starters se- 
curely. 


Easy to Use. Since you are always handling 
large pieces of foundation, the WOODMAN 
Fixer is much more easily used that any other 
machine. By ordinary means, only an expert 
can set the small starter at all, but with the 
WOODMAN this is accomplished very easily 
and quickly. 


Hundreds Sold. The WOODMAN Fixer is the 
most successful and popular machine on the 
market. Every buyer is enthusiastic. Ad- 
justs quickly to handle different size sections. 


_ If you have but 10 swarms, you cannot afford 


to do without it. 


Our complete catalog of beekeepers’ supplies and ac- 


_ A. G. WOODMAN COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


204 Scribnor Ave., N. W. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WOODMAN’S 


SECTION FIXER 
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THE DIAMOND MATCH CO. 


APIARY DEPT. 


: MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


CHICO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


The entire resources of this great plant are now near to you 








DIAMOND DIAMOND 
Hives. — ——— —-- — ’ Hives. 
STERLING a, TS: | STERLING 
Hives. ae aes ‘ : Hives. 
(With metal ee oe Bee, este : ; (With metal 
covers) ot Bie eS ae Ss Soe , covers) 
Modified Da- Modified Da- 
dant Hives. dant Hives. 
Extracted 
ey Honey Su- 
pers. pers. 
Comb Honey 
— Supers. 
Sections. Sections, 
Diamond Diamond 
Foundation. Foundation. 
ame a The Diamond Match Co.’s Factories and Yards at Chico, Calif.. cover 220 acres. r=. 


To meet the ever increasing demand for ‘‘Diamond’’ Beekeepers’ Supplies, dis- 
tributing warehouses have been established at Woodhaven, New York, (Hoffman 
& Hauck); St. Louis, (The Diamond Match Co.); New Orleans, (The Diamond 
Match Co.) This will enable Beekeepers to obtain their 
supplies promptlv and at a greatly reduced cost 


PRICE Our Emblem the “Diamond” is protected by excellence of workmanship. 


Every dollar paid St.Louis 
stands for actual 
value received; no 
money that is paid 
us is wasted in in- 
efficient methods or 
by lack of intelligent 
foresight. From the 
falling of the tree 
to the finished hive, 
no middleman takes 


QUALITY 


Diamond Hives, 
etc., which are 
manufactured from 
Sugar Pine from our 
own forests present 
every desirable fea- 
ture, and embody 
every improvement 
in design and better- 





© ment in construc- 

out a profit; full ad- New Orleans = Diamond meee 

ta f thi ave a_ reputation 

a is i a THE DIAMOND POINTS OF for high quality well 
the purchaser. DISTRIBUTION nigh world-wide. 


Beekeepers who study economy should consider the use of the Diamond Stan- 
dard Supplies in their apiary. Diamozd Foundation is uniformly 
excellent and means Foundation Satisfaction. 


Write the Diamond Match Co., Apiary Dept., Chico, Calif., for free catalog 
Send all orders and inquiries to Chico, Calif. Shipment will be made 
from nearest distributing point named above. 
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“For 20 Odd Years” 


This is the length of time we have been efficiently serv- 
ing Mr. R. C. Schurtz of Stirling, Alberta, Canada. 
Read what he says: 


Stirling, Alta., Canada, March 25, 1924. 
Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 


Dear Sirs: I am certainly well pleased with the supplies 
I have had from you. I think they are equal to the best on the 
market. I also appreciate the prompt, efficient service I have 
had from you for 20 odd years. 


Yours very truly, 


R. C. SCHURTZ. 


Mr. Charles Keel of Beaver, Utah Buys his Bee Supplies 


“WHERE HE IS TREATED RIGHT” 


Beaver, Utah, March 29, 1924. 
Superior Honey Co., 
Ogden, Utah. 


Gentlemen: I have your letter of the 21st and I give you 
many thanks for your prompt advice in regards to the beeswax, 
etc. I am sending you by freight the other wax and I am letting 

~ you make it up into “SUPERIOR” foundation. 


I received the wire, and after using it have found that it is 
very good wire. 


From time to time, I will be wanting more supplies, and I 
am going to spend all I can with Superior Honey Company, be- 
cause, above all, it is the place where you get treated right. 


Yours truly, 


CHAS. KEEL. 


You'll be treated right too 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


Idaho Falls, Idaho Ogden, Utah Riverside, Calif. 
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- The Perfect Foundation 


Three-Ply Airco 


Permanent 


Combs drawn from Three-Ply AIRCO Foundation for the brood chamber 
and extracting super are non-sagging, non-warping, non-stretching and 
all worker cells. There is no breaking in the extractor and no gnawing 
around the wires. Three-Ply AIRCO combs are combs you will want to 
keep. It is advisable to put any foundation in the hive during a honey 
flow, but Three-Ply AIRCO does not have to be removed when a shortage 
of nectar occurs and will produce better combs than any other foundation 
in any kind of a season. We have yet to hear a complaint of gnawing of 
Three-Ply Foundation. 


Easy to Wire 


During the past 44 years we have been testing thoroughly and carefully 
different systems of reinforcing foundation for brood and extracting 
frames. No other manufacturer has per- 
formed such complete tests. The _ results 
proved that foundation reinforced by horizon- 
tal wires threaded through the end-bars pro- 
duced the best combs. Three-Ply AIRCO 
Foundation can be wired easier and quicker 
than any other foundation because of the 
tougher middle ply. By using our combined 
Root’s Wiring and Imbed- frame wiring and imbedding device’ the 
ding Device. frames can be horizontally wired (acknowl- 
edged to be the best way), and equipped with 
Three-Ply Foundation in less time than that required to fasten any other 
foundation into any other frame on the market. The extra sheet of foun- 
dation per pound more than pays for wiring. 





Not Fastened to Top Bar 


When you use Three-Ply AIRCO Foundation the wedge does not have to 
be nailed. Just slip the foundation loosely into the groove. No need to 
nail the wedge! No special frames to buy, no slotted bottom bars to nail. 


Seven Sheets to the Pound 


Write for Booklet—“Three-Ply AIRCO Foundation.” 


THE A. |. ROOT COMPANY 


WEST SIDE STATION 
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FIFTY YEARS FOR PROGRESS IN BEEKEEPING 





Here at Last — the Secret, 


Successful Methods 
That Produce Large 
Crops of Fine Honey 


N this new book the successful methods known only to 

I the few leading beekeepers are simply and clearly told. 

Into its 96 large-type, clearly printed pages is crowded 

all the up-to-the-minute information on profitable bee- 
keeping. 


This book is different from all others. It does not go into 
the technical side of beekeeping. Every word is the latest 
practical “how” of beekeeping and honey gathering. 


“How to Succeed with Bees” will answer all the real 
problems and questions that come up about your colonies. 
It will give you the latest authoritative information on 
every vital point. It will make you the wonder of your 
neighborhood in your solid, practical knowledge of beekeep- 
ing. It will probably enable you to make several times as 
much honey and money per colony—save your time—get 
larger crops and higher prices. 


Till now we believe these simple essentials of practical beekeeping 
have never been presented at such low cost. Fifteen years ago, mem- 
bers of the G. B. Lewis organization began to gather this informa- 
tion. Trips were made into every North American state and sev- 
eral European countries. Successful honey producers everywhere 
were interviewed. 


And every plan has been tested. For four years we have applied 
these methods with our own colonies. In 1923, in a poor location 
and in a season when many beekeepers in the same section secured 
no surplus crop, 75 colonies of bees operated under these methods 
required only 15 days of our work and yielded over 75 pounds of 
choice honey per colony! 


We want every beekeeper in America to have this 
book—and we have priced it so that no beekeeper can 
afford to do without it. We have charged off the cost 
of gathering these ideas, methods and photographs 
throughout the world, and have priced the book to 
cover only the cost of printing. 


Remember that you may examine this book for ten 
days and if in any way it is not what you expected, 
you may return it and have your money refunded 
without question. An increase of two or three 
pounds in your honey crop will pay the entire cost— 
59c—yet you save days of work, guard against mis- 
takes ‘in your beekeeping, increase your honey pro- 
duction and reputation as a successful beekeeper. Use 
the coupon for convenience. 


G. B. Lewis Company 


Manufacturers of 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


Home Office and Works, Watertown, Wis., U. S. A. 
Over 300 Dealers Throughout North America 





Branches—Albany, N. Y.; Lynchburg, Va.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Wichita, Kans. 
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CAN YOU ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS? 
OTHERWISE YOU CAN HARDLY SUCCEED 
WITH BEES 


1. What would you do to save a swarm if you 
expected it next day and had to be away from your 
home all day? 

2.. What is the simplest method of preventing 
wax moth destruction of combs? 

3. When is comb honey profitable to produce? 


59c will ates you the latest approved methods and 
answers to these questions and all other important 
beekeeping questions. 


_.“There is so much good in ‘How to Succeed with 
Bees’ that even experienced beekeepers can profit 
by reading it. It ought to have a large sale. Put 
us down for another lot.”—F. Rauchfuss, Sec’y 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Denver, 
Colorado. 


“Not only good reading, but gives the reader a 
correct perspective of the annual work in the 
apiary.”—Charles N. Greene, Chief Apiary Adviser, 
Department of Agriculture. 


ij 





reads very easily—a lot of good informa- 
tion packed in a small space. I shall not hesitate 
to recommend your book to the beekeepers.”—H. 
F. Wilson, Secretary Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, University of Wisconsin. 





told in a way the ordinary person can 
understand—and the things told are those which 
will increase the chances of any beekeeper suc- 
ceeding with bees. It is a dandy.”—J. H. Merrill, 
Professor of Apiculture, Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 





ONLY 59c, POSTPAID. 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


G. B. Lewis Co., 
Watertown, Wis. 


You may send me your new 96-page book 
briefly and simply giving me the latest suc- 
cessful methods and information on profit- 
able beekeeping. I enclose 59c, which you 
agree to return without question if I return 
the book within ten days after I receive it. 


ST eee ee ee ae ae 





I idm arctica mac nietongins R. F. D._----- i 


_.Everyone who purchases “How to Succeed 
with Bees”—or places an order for Lewis 
BEEWARE—vwill also receive, free of charge 
for a es: the regular issues of our BEE- 
CAUSE Bulletin—a distinctive Lewis service 
of helpfulness to beekeepers. 
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BEEKEEPING CONDITIONS IN MONTANA Vv 


development of the bee- 

keeping industry, Montana 
is, we believe, potentially a great 
beekeeping state. The state is for- 
tunate in possessing such natural 
conditions that ever since the indus- 
try began there has never been a 
honey crop failure. With the ex- 
ception of a few years, Montana has 
led all states in the Union in aver- 
age colony production. Since 1917 
this average has been 83 pounds, 
while this past year, 1923, the aver- 
age has been 106 pounds. That 
large yields of honey are possible is 
shown by the fact that one beekeeper 
in the Gallatin Valley had one col- 
ony which produced somewhat over 
700 pounds surplus. The average 
for a commercial man would be be- 
tween 200 and 300 pounds. 

The federal census for 1920 
showed that Montana had 11,918 
colonies of bees. Since that time, 
however, beekeeping has attracted 
considerable attention and records 
show an increase of 45 per cent in 
the number of colonies over 1920. 


The honey industry is largely con- 
fined to the irrigated sections, hence 
the most important honey producing 
sections are confined to the valleys 
vhich grow alfalfa and clovers. The 
rank of the most important honey- 
producing counties is about as fol- 
‘ows: Yellowstone, Carbon, Ravalli, 
big Horn, Sweet Grass, Gallatin, 
Cascade, Stillwater, Custer, Madison 
ind Rosebud. Fig. 1 shows that 
these counties are mostly in the 

uthern portion of the state. 


We somewhat tardy in the 


Soils of Montana 


Since Montana is the third largest 
“tate in the Union, we may naturally 
~xpect to find a great variation in 
the soils. Montana has an extreme 
‘ength of about 570 miles, running 
cast and west, bordering the Domin- 
ton of Canada, and has an extreme 
width north and south of about 300 
miles, This vast area may be divided 
into four general areas. Of the to- 
tal 92,998,400 acres of land, about 
27,000,000 acres may be classed as 
mountain and forest land, about 45,- 


By O. A. Sippel. 


000,000 acres in the state may be 
classed as grazing land, about 18,- 
000,000 acres as dry farming land, 
and the remaining 2,000,000 as irri- 
gated land. 


The irrigated sections are mostly 
river and stream bottoms and hence 
we find that the soil is chiefly made 
of alluvial deposits going to form 
deep, rich loams and clay loams. The 
dry land areas comprise mostly the 
terraces and benches which may be 


a 1_Ic_it ae 
: The beekeeping industry is at 


its best in the northwest. In 

the region from Colorado to 
Nebraska and northward the 
seasons are short, the honey- 
flows intense and the crops far 
> more dependable than farther F 
south. In this article, Prof. 
Sipple, of the Montana College 
of Agriculture, tells us about 
Montana conditions and shows 

the reason why the crops are | 


tea So a 


classed as second river bottoms. The 
soil in these is largely transported 
and glacial, modified into rich, fer- 
tile soil, but lack of moisture makes 
it less productive than the irrigated 
areas. Quite frequently we find, 
also, residual soils in the mountain 
valleys. The grazing land is com- 
posed of the drier sections, rolling, 
hilly and bad-land country. The 
soil in this area is of the rough, 
eroded type and is of the poorer 
glacial soils. This soil is usually 
quite stony and rocky. The forest 
lands are found chiefly in the moun- 
tainous regions and the soils depend 
largely on the topography. It is 
quite possible to find all types of 
soils in the forests. There frequently 
occur little parks and valleys of con- 
siderable size which have streams 
running through them and can. thus 
be irrigated. The soils in these little 
parks and valleys may be very fer- 
tile or they may serve only as graz- 
ing lands. The larger portion of 
the forest area, however, is used for 
grazing. 


























Altitudes and Their Influence 


Altitude has a considerable influ- 
ence on climate, precipitation and 
honey production. By studying Fig. 
III it will be seen that this state has 
a great variation in altitudes, rang- 
ing from 5,000 feet in the central 
western portion to less than 2,000 
feet in the extreme eastern and 
western portions of the state. In so 
far as altitude seems to affect nectar 
secretion, it appears, by comparing 
Fig. I and Fig. III, that the most im- 
portant honey-producing regions lie 
between the 5,000 foot level and the 
3,500 foot level. The majority of 
them, however, are between the 3,500 
foot level and the 4,000 foot level. 

It is generally conceded that alti- 
tude affects nectar secretion, but few 
beekeepers seem to appreciate the 
reason for this. In the writer’s opin- 
ion there are several important fac- 


. tors which bring about this condition, 


(1) soil moisture, (2) climate, and 
(3) plant condition. 

Observations seem to indicate that 
probably the weather’ conditions 
which favor nectar secretion most 
are a moderate amount of precipita- 
tion and a succession of warm days, 
followed by cool nights. Not all re- 
gions are favored with both of these 
conditions and consequently we find 
districts which do not have a heavy 
honey flow. The weather conditions 
favorable to heavy nectar secretion 
are nearly always found in moun- 
tainous regions, hence are character- 
istic of Montana. Soil moisture, how- 
ever, is the most uncertain factor, 
since this depends on the amount of 
snowfall and rainfall, together with 
soil structure. In a good many dis- 
tricts there is insufficient precipita- 
tion to induce healthy plant growth. 
Then, again, certain districts are 
handicapped by the soil structure. In 
some cases the subsoil is so pervious 
as to allow moisture to seep through, 
hence does not furnish sufficient 
moisture for plant growth. Obser- 
vations seem to indicate that where 
we have the proper amount of soil 
moisture, furnished naturally or by 
irrigation, coupled with long, warm 
days and cool nights, nectar secretion 
is the heaviest. 
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Before plants will secrete an 
abundance of nectar they must be 
in the proper condition. Just as soon 
as the natural growth of the plant is 
hindered, just so soon will the 
nectar production be shut off. Fac- 
tors affecting plant condition are 
numerous, but the most important 
ones are probably moisture, damage 
through insect life, cutting crops for 
fodder, and soil conditions. When- 
ever plants are called on to train 
their natural sources of food to pro- 
long or start new growth the nectar 
secretion can only be expected to be 
shut off. 

The fact that high altitudes tend 
to increase nectar secretion may, 
therefore, be explained by the fact 
that such regions usually receive only 
a moderate amount of moisture and 
that the greater number of days dur- 
ing the summer are warm and bright, 
followed by cool nights. These con- 
ditions are entirely different from 
those we find in central and eastern 
United States where the days and 
nights are both warm and sultry and 
there is usually an abundance of 
moisture. 

Cool nights seem to have a consid- 
erable influence on nectar secretion. 
Botanists tell us that the leaves are 
the finishing centers of the raw prod- 
ucts which go to form the food of the 
plant and that cool weather tends to 
bring about a greater manufacture 
of food. Therefore, it is only natural 
to expect that cool nights cause the 
plants to manufacture a large 
amount of food which goes to pro- 
duce healthy plant growth and, dur- 
ing the flowering period, an abund- 
ance of food for the flower. When 
more food is manufactured than is 
required for the plant, it is given off 
through the flower in the form of 
nectar. 


Precipitation 


According to the weather station 
reports, there is quite a wide varia- 
tion in the humidity in the different 
sections of the state. However, gen- 
erally speaking, we may divide the 
state into three natural rainfall di- 
visions as follows: (1) The East- 
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ern Mountain, (2) The Western 
Mountain and (38) the Plains Region. 

Altitude apparently plays quite an 
important part in determining the 
amount of rainfall for the different 
areas. The mountain district west 
of the main range shows an annual 
rainfall of 15.75 inches, with ex- 
tremes ranging from 11.65 to 22.13 
inches. There is an average rainfall 
during the growing season of about 
40 per cent of the total yearly. 


In the mountain district east of 
the main range the average rainfall 
is 16.22 inches, but varies from 11.09 
inches to 23.53 inches. About 53 
per cent of the annual rainfall comes 
during the growing period. 

The plains district of the state is 
drier than either of the mountain 
areas. This is probably due to the 
lower altitude. The average yearly 
precipitation for this area is about 
13.63 inches, ranging from 12.06 
inches to 15.51 inches. About 55 per 
cent of the annual rainfall comes 
during the growing season. 

1 
Honey Plants 
j 

There are many hundreds of plants 
in Montana which have flowers pro- 
ducing nectar and pollen. In the 
space allowed for this article it would 
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Map showing irrigated and forest areas of Montana. 


Map showing the principal beekeeping areas of Montana. 


be impossible to give the names of 
all the plants on which bees work, 
and we will have to confine ourselves 
to the ones which are of the greatest 
importance. 

Probably one of the earliest flow- 
ers to be found is the crocus, or wind 
flower. Early in the _ spring this 
flower may be found covering the 
southern slopes in an exhibit of Na- 
ture’s most delicate colors. Although 
the flowering period of this plant is 
but a few weeks, the production of 
pollen and nectar serves to take the 
place of pussy-willows, which are not 
found in all localities. 


Following the crocus, the pussy- 
willow is next of importance, also 
producing nectar and pollen for early 
brood rearing. Pussy-willows may be 
found growing along the larger 
streams and in the marshy swamps. 


Shortly after this period, dande- 
lions and fruit bloom appear, with 
most beekeepers appreciating the 
stimulative effect on brood rearing. 
While fruit trees are scattered in 
most districts, with the exception of 
the Bitter Root Valley, where there 
are large orchards, dandelions grow 
in great profusion everywhere. These 
make their appearance between the 
latter part of April and the fifteenth 
of May. 


Alsike and white clover follow the 
dandelions. In some localities this 
is the chief source of nectar, and 
beekeepers harvest as high as two 
hundred pounds of honey from the 
colony. Alsike and white clover may 
be found in practically all irrigated 
sections of the state, having made its 
appearance in hay and pasture fields, 
in orchards, and along trails and 
roadsides. Generally speaking, the 
honey flow from white clover anc 
Alsike spreads over a period of prac 
tically a month. Before the close 0! 
the Alsike flow, alfalfa makes its ap- 
pearance. In some localities, wher< 
alfalfa is grown for seed only, thi: 
plant is the chief source of necta! 
and big crops of honey are harvestec. 
In most cases, however, alfalfa i: 
cut for hay, and hence the hone} 
crop is cut short. 

Sweet clover, both white and ye'- 
low, is increasing every year. The 
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Fig. 3. Map showing altitude of the regions of Montana. 


fact that this plant starts producing 
about the middle of July and con- 
tinues late into the fall makes it an 
important source for most beekeep- 
ers. As yet sweet clover is not grown 
extensively as a fodder crop, and so 
is not cut. It may be found growing 
along irrigation ditches, railroads, 
roadsides, in waste places, and is 
even creeping into and gaining a 
foothold in pasture lands. In locali- 
ties where sweet clover has estab- 
lished itself, beekeepers harvest as 
high as an average of three hundred 
pounds per colony. It may be safely 
stated that sweet clover is gradually 
coming to be the chief honey produc- 
ing plant throughout the entire state. 
The fact that sweet clover will grow 
and thrive in a variety of soils and 
under a variety of conditions is mak- 
ide it possible to keep bees profitably 
where it was formerly thought to be 
impossible to do so. 

As it will be noticed, the foregoing 
plants go to form the chief sources 
of nectar. There are, however, a 
very large number of plants which, 
although not producing any great 
amount of surplus, go to fill in the 
periods between the major sources, 
so that we have practically a steady 
honey flow throughout the greater 
part of the season. Some of the 
minor sources are: Box elder (Acer 
negundo), wild raspberry (Rubus 
strigosus), choke cherry (Prunus 
melanocarpa), wild currant (Ribes 
sp.), blueberry (Vaccinium sp.), 
bear berry or kinnikinnick (Arcto- 
staphylos uva-ursi), snowberry (Sym- 
Phoricarpus racemosus). Canadian 
thistle (Circium arvense), buck brush 
(Symphoricarpus  sp.), goldenrod 
(Solidago sp.), gum weed or rosin 
weed (Grindelia squarrosa), and 
willow herb or fireweed.. 


THE HONEY PRODUCERS’ 
LEAGUE 


At the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League a new 
Policy was evolved which will enable 
any beekeeper in North America to 

ecome a member by paying one dol- 
lar, the annual dues, to Dr. S. B. 
Fracker, Secretary, Madison, Wis. 


The League is adopting policies 
which are certain to be attractive to 
beekeepers in general and the League 
needs the support of every beekeeper 
in North America. Definite results 
have been obtained by the League. 
It has been instrumental in securing 
a honey tariff. It has assisted the 
work of developing honey grades. It 
has fostered advertising wherever 
possible. A trade mark has been de- 
veloped by the League for the use 
of its members. At all times the 
League has been in close touch with 
the marketing situation and has been 
able to advise its members according- 
ly. 

How any beekeeper could expect 
to get more for the investment of one 
dollar is difficult to see. Beekeep- 
ers must come to appreciate the fact 
that the League is theirs and can be 
used to the fullest extent for an an- 
nual membership of only one dollar. 
Any one of the items mentioned 
above, if used by any one beekeeper, 
is worth more than the annual mem- 
bership of one dollar. So many bee- 
keepers in North America are not 
satisfied with advance for the general 
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good of the order but want immedi- 
ate personal gain as a result of their 
participation to the extent of one dol- 
lar. Certainly no one needs to be 
dissatisfied if they will join the 
League and use its services. In the 
majority of cases the beekeepers are 
apt to complain because of lack of 
service. All that is required to get 
the service is a matter of contact, or 
asking for it. 

It is to be hoped that during the 
year of 1924 more beekeepers will 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered to League Members. 

F. B. Paddock. 


Beekeeping by Radio 


Bee talks by Radio are reported 
to us with increasing frequency. 
Prof. Jager, of the University of 
Minnesota, has been broadcasting bee 
talks for some time. Prof. Wilson, 
of Wisconsin University, has given 
some as well. It has recently been 
announced from Iowa State College 
that station WOI will send out two 
talks on beekeeping by Prof. F. B. 
Paddock. The first was a talk on 
spring management of bees, on 
March 28, and “Preparation for the 
Honey Crop,” on May 23. The time 
will be about 12:40, the noon hour. 


The Unfortunate Groom 


There was a bold bachelor bee, 
Who, when told to get married, cried 
“Gee! 
In our tribe it’s said 
When you’re married you’re dead. 
‘Prince Consort’ ’s no title for me.” 


It’s really no subject for verse. 

As a prospect I know nothing worse 
Than to drive in a carriage, 
Dolled up for your marriage, 

And go home lying flat in a hearse. 

J. P., Virginia. 

















Sweet clover by a Montana roadside. 
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GRAPE FRUIT LEAVES 
ATTRACT BEES 

The “Apiculture Francaise,” in its February number, 
calls attention to an assertion made, in the same maga- 
zine, in March, 1923, by Jean de la Savane, of Brazil, 
that the leaves of “pamplemousse”’ and of Herva cidreira 
have the faculty of attracting bees, so that a swarm will 
readily settle upon a limb freshly rubbed with the leaves 
of these plants. 

“Pamplemousse” is simply our grape fruit “Citrus 
decumana,” a native of Florida. But Herva cidreira is un- 
known to our botanists. Our southern readers might in- 
form us whether there is anything in the statement that 
grape fruit leaves attract bees when they are crushed. 

The same magazine mentions Delphinium Ajacis, a spe- 
cies of larkspur, as a honey plant. 


THE BEST HONEY? 

“No imported honey is as good as English, and the 
bulk of it is far inferior.”—(British Bee Journal, Feb- 
ruary 21, 1924). 

Didn’t I tell you that every nation has the proudest 
flag, the bravest soldiers and the sweetest honey? But, 
of course, none are as good as America’s. 


FOREIGN JOURNALS 

We are in receipt of two whole years of the “Puelo- 
bodnoe Delo,” published in Moscow, the editor of which 
is A. Tetoff, a beekeeper who spent two years in- the 
United States to learn English and also American bee- 
keeping. We must acknowledge that, although America 
looks down upon Russian civilization, some of the Rus- 
sians, at least, are better posted than we are, since they 
read and speak English, while we do not know a word 
of their language. 

We take opportunity of this to ask all the publishers 
of Slav bee magazines who send us their magazines and 
wish to exchange, to please send us their address, writ- 
ten in Roman characters, such as we use. We are willing 
to exchange with any of the periodicals, even if we do 
not understand their language. 


MANITOBA BEEKEEPERS 

Manitoba is coming to the front in beekeeping; their 
seventh annual convention, this past winter, having been 
attended by “about 100 delegates and numerous visit- 
ors.” A report of this meeting is to be found in the 
March “Western Gardener and Beekeeper,” published 
at Winnipeg. Manitoba beekeepers will surely make the 
September International Congress interesting. 


QUEEN INTRODUCTION 

Mr. J. F. Diemer was not fully satisfied with the direc- 
tions usually printed upon queen-shipping cages and he 
and the editor put their heads together and devised the 
following, to be printed instead: 


A colony will accept a strange queen provided they have neither 
laying queen, virgin queen, nor queen cells. Remove the old queen, 
if possible, just before introducing the new one. Remove all the 
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bees from her cage, leaving her alone. Place the cage immediately 
on top of, or between the brood combs, wire side placed so the bees 
can have access to the screen. After two days, remove the cork 
from the candy hole, put cage back in hive, so the bees can eat the 
candy and release her. If there is a great honey flow, do this one 
day earlier. DO NOT DISTURB THE COLONY FOR FIVE DAYS, 
as robbers might cause queen to be killed. 

Shade hive well. If there is no honey flow, see that they have 
plenty to eat, and contract the entrance to an inch or so. We do 
not guarantee safe introduction, but if directions are followed, suc- 
cess is almost certain. If you fail, write me at once. 


Mr. Diemer says that “a man who cannot introduce a 
queen. with this method should quit keeping bees.” 


LOOK OUT FOR DISEASE 


It may not be amiss to remind our beekeepers that it 
is advisable, every spring, to look out for disease in the 
brood. The writer remembers the time when there was 
no fear of trouble. But trouble came. Foulbrood can 
be eradicated. But each and every man will help a great 
deal towards the full disappearance of the disease, by 
looking for it, in spring, even if he has never had it. And 
remember, should you happen to find it, that it is not a 
matter of discouragement, however unpleasant it is 
to find it. We found it, pretty well scattered among our 
bees, in 1907; we cured it, and nine years after, in 1916, 
we harvested the largest crop of honey that we ever 
did harvest, 125,000 pounds. 

If you. find disease and you are not sure of what it is, 
send a sample of it, carefully packed, to your State In- 
spector, and perhaps also to the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy at Washington, or at Ottawa if you are in Canada, 
so as to make doubly sure. The time of the honey crop 
is the best to treat bees, but you must do it thoroughly. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
AT QUEBEC 

It is getting time to think seriously of having the 
United States well represented at the coming Congress 
of Beekeepers at Quebec, September ist to 4th. 

Our country has a great reputation all over the world 
and it behooves us to keep it up by properly showing 
that we appreciate the locating of the Congress on our 
side of the Ocean. 

Each State Association should participate in this Con- 
gress by appointing delegates. Every man who is in 
favor of co-operation should help the cause by subscrib- 
ing to the membership, at the regular membership price 
of $2. 

Let each State Association name a delegate, either by 
appointment through its executive committee or by elec- 
tion. If this is not possible, let the president of each so- 
ciety consider himself as the normal representative for 
his state. It is going to be worth attending, and the more 
of us go, the better the meeting will be. 

We have no doubt that the Eastern States, and espe- 
cially the New England States, will be represented; but 
there should be representatives from all the Western 
States as well. Our editor has been appointed by the 
American Honey Producers’ League; but it would b« 
a sorry thing if only a few others were there besides him 
self. 

Let us hear from each state in regard to this. Ever 
the large county associations ought to send delegates. | 

Send your subscriptions and enquiries to Mr. Cyrill 
Vaillancourt, Department of Agriculture, Quebec, Can 
ada. 


HONEY FOR THE TOURISTS : 

The “Revue” of the Touring Club of France publish: 
the following, in its “Advice to Hotel Managers”: 

“Allow me to give you another advice. It is to pla 
honey on your bill of fare, as is done by the hotels of 
neighboring country (Switzerland) at the morning me: 
This dainty courtesy would please your clients, especial 
the English and Americans, who are very fond of th 
product, which may be furnished at reasonable pric: 
from our apiaries of France. You may laugh and thir 
that they will come anyhow, without need of honey ' 
attract them; but are you sure they will keep on comin 
if you do nothing to please them?” . 

It is true that Switzerland hotels, almost without e 
ception, supply honey to their clients, for breakfast. Let 
us urge that it be done in this country. ; : 

And, by the way, do you know that the “Touring Clu» 
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THE UTILITY OF DRONES 


A writer sends us a criticism of those who try to con- 
trol the production of drones, saying that when we do 
so we find fault with the Creator and that we might as 
wisely try to change the course of the planets. 


The only reason why beekeepers try to decrease the 
number of drones is that they are now keeping bees in 
larger numbers in a single spot. The large number of 
drones in each hive was evidently, through evolution, due 
to the necessity of the young queens finding one readily. 
When we have 50 or 100 colonies in a single spot, we 
have more drones than needed. We therefore do not 
correct nature, but correct the conditions brought about 
by our own influence. We are just as guilty of correct- 
ing the provisions of nature when we caponize our excess 
of roosters and emasculate our stallions and bulls. We 
keep the best in such numbers as we feel necessary, and, 
in doing so, we are just using the reason and common 
sense with which we have been endowed. 


SAFE WINTERING 


Our bees are in fine shape this spring, though some 
are a little short of honey. But there has been no spring 
dwindling for several years. past. 

In the old days, spring dwindling was sometimes worse 
than real winter losses, though of course due to a bad 
winter. Read what G. M. Doolittle wrote us in 1881, 
April 12th: 

“Bees dying fearfully here for a week or two past. 
Snowing to-day hard from the northeast and ground 
frozen nearly solid. My loss will exceed 40 per cent 
and no style of wintering seems to be exempt.” 

Remember that this man was one of the leading and 
successful beekeepers of America. So if you have win- 


ter losses you should not get discouraged, for Doolittle 
made a fine success, nevertheless. 





CAPACITY OF GLASS JARS 


Mr. E. A. Meineke, who is a dealer in honey, writes us: 
“In Mr. E. G. LeStourgeon’s article on ‘Every Step in 
Bottling Honey” there is a table to be used in ordering 
honey jars. His rule is that a jar will hold one-third 
more honey by weight than it is listed at by the manu- 
facturer. My jars are purchased from one of the largest 
manufacturers and hold one-half more than the manu- 
facturer’s list calls for. For example, I order a 16-ounce 
jar and receive one that will hold 24 ounces of honey; a 
32-ounce jar holds a quart, or 48 ounces of honey. 
“Because of the difference in tables of measurement, 
ind honey being heavier than most articles packed in 
‘lass, we are liable to be confused concerning the amount 
f honey that a jar will hold.” 


Matters of this kind are of great importance to the 
veekeeper. That is why we are inserting this in the 
‘ditorials. We thank Mr. Meineke for his remarks. 


SEARCHING FOR KNOWLEDGE 


, We are daily gaining information concerning bees, but 
‘ere are still many points on which we are at sea. For 
instance, we have no positive knowledge, as yet, of the 
cause of spring diseases of the adult bee. Spring 
dwindling is ascribed to different causes, but it is only 
Surmises, The discovery of the acarus of “Tarsonemus 
voodi in the Isle-of-Wight disease has caused one great 
step forward; but what is it that causes what we call 
paralysis, vertigo, May disease?” Is there another 


acarus, or is it the bad li 
pollen consumed? el aa age dil 


ee we read the old authors and see their hesitancy, 


pe Porn, they made in the direction of their investi- 
have ale % need not be ashamed of ours, although we 


t their acquired knowledge to start with. For 
‘nstance, if we open Schirach’s “Natural History of the 
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Queen Bee,” we find some peculiar enquiries. Schirach 
was the first to discover that the bees could rear a queen 
from any egg that would make a worker, provided they 
enlarged its cell and fed it constantly and abundantly on 
the special food which was for that reason called “royal 
jelly.” But Schirach had noticed the two ovaries in the 
body of the queen and had concluded that each ovary 
produced eggs of a different sex. Thus he wrote, page 
70, edition of 1771: 


“From this fact, it is evident that the queen does not 
lay any eggs of a particular kind for the production of 
mother bees, but that those eggs are of the same kind 
as those that produce workers. So the queen has only 
two branches to her ovary, and notwithstanding the pains 
I took, was unable to find a third.” 


This is clear evidence that he thought one ovary pro- 
duced the drones and the other the queens. In that case, 
as Dr. Miller humorously suggested, “How could she 
know from which ovary an egg was coming, and how 
could she go from a worker cell to a drone cell as often 
as the egg would come from a different ovary?” 


DZIERZON 


We acknowledge the receipt from Vienna, Austria, of 
a fine portrait of Dzierzon. We had a copy of this pic- 
ture already, given to the editor by an Italian apiarist 
during his trip of 1913. A copy of it, reduced, was pub- 
lished on the cover page of the American Bee Journal 
for December, 1913. His breast is covered with six or 
seven medals and badges, for he was much appreciated 
for his discoveries and honored by all who could appre- 
ciate merit. 


BREEDING BETTER BEES 


Under the above title, the reader will find an article 
on page 239, by Mr. Lloyd R. Watson, formerly at the 
Bureau of Entomology at Washington. 


Mr. Watson’s suggestions are good. We need to seize 
upon every opportunity of improving the honeybee. 
Variations will help. But there are variations which are 
a hindrance rather than a help. Mr. Watson mentions 
one, the occurrence of milk-white eyed drones. We had 
some drones of that kind in the old days. But in our 
case those drones were stone blind. They were from a 
sport of the Italian bees, albinos, evidently from too 
much in-and-in breeding. As a rule, albinos are rather 


inferior than otherwise, and this sport is not usually 
fixed. 


But there are quite a number of possibilities of varia- 
tions, which might be very useful. What we look for, 
among our bees, is mostly honey-producing qualities. All 
other points are subordinate to this, except perhaps 
gentleness, which is quite an important matter. 

As most of us are unable.to examine our bees as closely 
as might be necessary to discover variations in length of 
tongue, in structure, etc., the important point is to select 
the best honey producers. At one time we tried to test 
our bees for length of tongue, in order to breed from 
those having the longest tongues; but we soon discovered 
that, if there was any difference, it showed itself in re- 
sults in the honey crop. 


As Dr. Miller used to say: Breed from the best honey 
producers; but in doing this, select preferably the bees 
of a pure race, as hybrids do not have fixed qualities. 


ARISTOTLE ON BEES 


In the Questions and Answers Department, the reader 
will find a quotation from Aristotle, due to the kindness 
of our good friend, Professor Jager, of Minnesota. Since 
it was written, the editor has received from the same 
gentleman a copy of an English edition of Aristotle, as 


_adonation. Our bee library is becoming quite extensive; 


every few weeks some new-old book being added to it. 
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THE POLLINATION OF PLANTS 


By Dr. William Trelease. 


’ OST of the things that we 
know, or think that we know 
and so believe, about Nature, 

have gone through a series of evolu- 
tionary steps. Men have observed 
certain facts casually and have tried 
to reason out an explanation of them. 
With this explanation as a guide, 
they have observed some more, look- 
ing for confirmation of the explana- 
tion or for facts inconsistent with it. 
Perhaps speculations as to meaning 
have followed,—with still other ob- 
servations. : 


Every such critical period has 
brought about improvements in mak- 
ing observations, has made them 
more complete, has done away with 
sources of error and of misinterpre- 
tation, and in the end resulted in the 
development of a method or tech- 
nique in that particular kind of ob- 
servation. Finally, experimentation— 
the last refinement of science—has 
been applied, and its own technique 
has developed. 


The history of science, like every 
other branch of history, has left no 
traces of the very beginning of a 
knowledge of honey plants and their 
meaning. Flowers must have been 
observed and something must have 
been known and much more thought 
about them long before any kind of 
history was written or before the 
deeds of heroes or the changes of 
nations were passed on even from 
person to person by word of mouth. 
The Greeks knew flowers and specu- 
lated about them; and nearly 2500 
years ago it was understood not only 
that some produce fruit but even that 
others of the same kind that do not 
fruit are really necessary for the 
fertility of those that are fruitful. 


This glimmering understanding 
that plants, like animals, possess sex 
took a long time to pass through the 
stage of crude observation and specu- 
lative reasoning; but even two thou- 
sand years ago the general fact was 
known; and nearly four hundred 
years ago stamens were considered 
to be the distinctive organs of male 
flowers, and pistils were considered 
to be those of female or fruitful 
flowers. 


Toward the end of the seventeenth 
century experimentation was brought 
in, and these beliefs were strength- 
ened into ‘conviction. Before the 
middle of the eighteenth century it 
was found out that the wind inter- 
feres seriously with such experiments 
in plants like corn, and that bees 
interfere with them in plants like the 
tulip; so that, ever since, people who 
do this sort of work with flowers 
know that in general they have not 
only to castrate but to enclose those 
that they select for seed. By these 
steps the way was paved for hybrid- 
izing plants, and in their production 
Koelreuter, the first outstanding fig- 
ure in the field, saw and recorded a 
great deal of insect behavior on flow- 
ers that was promptly forgotten. 


Sprengel’s Studies 


In the beautiful and well-planned 
botanical garden at Dahlem, in the 
suburbs of Berlin, visitors stop more 
than once to look appreciatively at 
a polished slab of granite dedicated 
to the memory of Christian Conrad 
Sprengel, one-time pastor and teacher 
at Spandau, a near-by town. He 
seems to have had all of the traits of 
a real amateur,—neglecting what he 
was paid for, to do what he wanted 
to do, and at the end bankrupting 
himself in order to publish to others 
what he had found out. . 

For all the good it did, at the time 
(1793), Sprengel’s book might as 
well have gone unpublished. It is 
one of the most astonishingly illus- 
trated books I have ever seen, and it 
depicts German flowers and insects 
in a way to justify its fantastic title, 
“The Disclosed Secret of Nature in 
the Structure and Fertilization of 
Flowers.” The Dahlem granite is 
adorned with copies of some of 
Sprengel’s pictures, fittingly com- 
memorating the service of the man 
who pointed out what we now know 
to be the inter-related meaning of a 
large part of the great variety in 
flowers and in flower-visiting insects 
that has marked the world through 
and since what geologists call Ter- 
tiary time. 

Sprengel’s work inaugurated the 
second observational stage with flow- 
ers. The general fact that they were 
the sex organs of plants did not be- 
gin to account for all that he saw in 
them. The introduction to his book 
shows at once the method and the 
spirit that he put into it: 

“When, in the summer of 1787, I 
carefully observed the flower of the 
wild geranium, I found that the 
lower part of the petals bore soft 
hairs on the inner side and the mar- 
gin. Convinced that the wise Author 
of Nature had not produced even a 
single hair without a definite pur- 
pose, I asked myself what these hairs 
really were for.” 

Step by step, as his studies ran on 
through five years of what must have 
been absorbing interest, he found 
that the geranium flower secretes 
within its base drops of nectar; that 
these serve as food for certain in- 
sects and that the hairs of the petals 
keep rain drops from reaching the 
nectar, “just as drops of perspira- 
tion on the forehead of a man are 
kept from running into his eyes by 
eyebrows and eyelashes”; that in- 
sects of various kinds visit flowers 
of various kinds in quest of the food 
so generously produced and so effec- 
tively protected for them; that in 
doing this they become unconsciously 
carriers of pollen from flower to 
flower; that stamens and pistils ma- 
ture at different times in flowers of 
certain kinds, so that these organs 
are physiologically separated even 
though placed side by side; and that 
many peculiarities of different kinds 
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of flowers may be correlated not only 
with protecting their nectar but with 
advertising its presence, pointing its 
location, and even guiding insects to 
it in such a way as most effectively 
to bring the same parts of their 
bodies into contact with the fertiliz- 
ing pollen and the receptive stigma. 

It is hard to say when, of them- 
selves, Sprengel’s observations on the 
dependence of flowers and insects on 
one-another would have attracted the 
interest that he himself found in 
them. There was a reactionary period 
of rather feverish study of nectaries 
as parts seen in describing flowers; 
but what he had found out about 
them, as organs, did not affect the 
results materially. Two generations 
passed before what he had done was 
appreciated. It was Darwin’s search 
for demonstrable serviceableness in 
animal and plant structures that led 
him to look into the manifold forms 
of flowers and again brought their 
pollination to the front. Sprengel’s 
careful observation and its results 
were a treasured guide to Darwin; 
and a remarkable book on the pol- 
lination of orchids that he puplished 
in 1862 stimulated others to look at 
Nature from the new point of view. 


Asa Gray, the great American 
systematic botanist, turned aside 
from his life work long enough to 
add new and striking illustrations to 
his review of this book of Darwin’s. 
An Italian botanist, Delpino, began 
publishing extensive observations and 
theories on pollination, in 1865; and 
a Swedish botanist, Axell, made his 
own contribution in 1868. 


It was in this year that Hermann 
Mueller, a gymnasium principal in 
Germany, began publishing the most 
comprehensive, if not the most ex- 
tensive, series of pollination studies 
that have been brought out. Five 
years later he published a book bring- 
ing up to date what was known of 
the subject; and a volume, devoted 
especially to the wonderfully brilliant 
flowers of the mountain region, fol- 
lowed eight years later. By this time 
dozens of persons were observing and 
were printing accounts of what they 
saw; among their books none was 
more fascinatingly helpful than a 
pocket-size collective account of Brit- 
ish wild flowers in relation to insects, 
based on what Darwin and Mueller 
had shown and enriched by original 
observations by the banker-natural- 
ist, Sir John Lubbock. 


Bit by bit, as observation was 
showing that a vast number of flow- 
ers possess structures which ensure 
their cross-pollination by the wind, 
by currents of water, especially by 
bees, wasps, butterflies or moths, or 
even by humming-birds and the like 
experimentation crept in to deter 
mine whether or no that whic! 
seemed most likely to be crosse«: 
might not be self-pollinated, unti 
Asa Gray somewhat whimsicall; 
stated Nature’s law as to flowers 1 
the words: “Get fertilized, cross- 
fertilized if you can, self-fertilizec 
if you must.”’ Nevertheless, exper!- 
menting had brought out the fac‘ 
that in some cases flowers are infer- 
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tile with their own pollen, and even, 
exceptionally, that their stigmas are 
injured by it. 

Recourse was had to the same 
means of getting an answer to one 
of Darwin’s first questions—the use 
to the plant of all this indirect ac- 
tion. For over a decade he carried 
out methodically a well devised set 
of cultures; and the conclusion is 
reached in his book on the results of 
cross and self-fertilization in the 
vegetable kingdom, that on the whole 
crossing gives more and stronger off- 
spring than self-pollination. 


The Bee’s Contribution 


From time immemorial, bees have 
been known as makers of honey, and 
their stores have been robbed. For 
ages they have been domesticated— 
if giving them some measure of shel- 
ter and protection can be called 
domestication. They have been known 
as an orderly, decent, little people, of 
a taste in colors and odors close to 
our own; living in cleanly places; 
rarely letting their homes grow un- 
tidy or unwholesome through avoid- 
able neglect; not commonly storing 
a honey that we ourselves cannot eat 
with impunity after robbing them of 
their surplus; and only very excep- 
tionally in bad seasons committing 
the error of filling their combs with 
the nauseous honeydew excreted by 
aphids and some other insects. 


Observations of the colors, odors 
and nectars of flowers that are sys- 
tematically visited and pollinated by 
bees, in comparison with those most 
attractive to wasps and especially to 
flies, has read into the matter a de- 
vout human thankfulness that not 
flies, but bees, have acquired the 
social and provident habits that seem 
to have gone hand in hand with their 
own evolution and that of the flowers 
of their preference; and that butter- 
flies and hawk-moths share the tastes 
of the bees. The flora of the world 
predominates in this type. 


Long and careful observation, sup- 
plemented by a small amount of 
experimentation, has opened to us— 
even through the sightless vision of 
a Huber—most of the domestic life 
of honeybees and a good deal of that 
of bumblebees and of the solitary 
bees. From the time of the Greeks 
it has been known that a bee com- 
monly goes from plant to plant of 
one species, which shows that it must 
recognize and distinguish between 
them in some way. To our general 
senses, flowers differ more in size, 
color and odor than they do in shape, 
position or abundant production of 
nectar, or of the surplus pollen of 
which bees make much use. 


Bees and butterflies sometimes act 
as if their powers of perception were 
different from ours, or as if the re- 
sults of what they see or smell were 
differently weighted in their minds. 
The study of insect structure and 
function had led to recognition that 
they see, smell and taste, and to the 
localization of these primary senses, 
before more than casual attention 
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had been given to details of the use 
of these senses. 

Insect psychology, like human psy- 
chology, passed through the phases 
of some observation and much specu- 
lation before it took place among the 
experimental sciences. When interest 
in the structure of flowers in relation 
to their pollination was at its height, 
the behavior of flower-visiting insects 
attracted more attention than it ever 
had before; and since the publication 
of a series of papers by a Frenchman, 
Plateau, beginning in 1877, this be- 
havior has been the object of con- 
tinuous observation and of ingenious 
experimentation which has developed 
and corrected methods almost equal- 
ing in refinement of technique those 
employed in studying the psychology 
of man himself. The most familiar 
to us, of these, are Lubbock’s experi- 
ments on the reactions of flower- 
visiting insects to different colors. 
The sense of smell has been tested 
quite as fully. Artificial flowers have 
been substituted for real flowers; un- 
natural colors and odors have been 
given to these; the shape and position 
of flowers have been changed by 
mutilation; and sirup has been placed 
in flowers that do not secrete nectar. 
The latest such book is one newly 
published by Clements on “Experi- 
mental Pollination,” 4n which highly 
refined methods have been applied, 
with reference to all that has gone 
before. 


If the results of even long-con- 
tinued experiments in this field are 
so contradictory as to lead almost to 
recriminations in their discussion; if 
bees ignore painted flowers otherwise 
equally good with those that they 
visit even on the same plant; if they 
puzzle over and experiment with 
mutilated and misplaced but other- 
wise normal flowers in such visits,— 
in short, if they do their daily work 
as mechanically as human workmen 
do, it is worth remembering that they 
have a wonderful power of distant 
vision, as every homing bees shows 
when a bee-tree is lined up; that ex- 
periments show that their apprecia- 
tion of small differences of form and 
position is quite equal to our own; 
that they are not dilettantes, but are 
hard at work in quest of pollen that 
the scouts have shown them to be 
had even from such flowers as those 
of the skunk-cabbage, of nectar to 
their taste wherever it has been dis- 
covered, or of honey when another 
hive is to be robbed. Keen and varied 
as their senses are, intelligent as they 
are known to be, their whole domes- 
tic life shows bees to be creatures 
of routine habit. This habit is none 
the less based on indications given 
by their senses and directed and 
varied by their intelligence. In the 
long run the greatest good to the 
greatest number of their kind results 
from their daily activities, however 
mechanical these may be when estab- 
lished or however they may be varied 
by experience or changing conditions. 


One does not like to think what 
our human sensations of springtime 
and summer would be if the prevail- 
ing type of the vegtation of the world 
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produced carrion flowers and not 
those that in color, variegation and 
fragrance seem to have evolved 
through the ages step by step with 
the structure and habits of bees and 
butterflies. These today are their 
habitual visitors and, for the most 
part, their allies in escaping perpetual 
self-fertilization except through de- 
pendence on the wind, which bloweth 
where it listeth—most wasteful of 
the essential pollen, even though ef- 
fective over the prairies and through 
the branches of the more primitive 
woodland plants that bloom before 
their pollen showers are intercepted 
by the season’s foliage. 

University of Illinois. 


ODDS AND ENDS ABOUT BEES 
AND PLANTS 
By E. M. Cole. 


A beekeeper from Palisade, Colo- 
rado, tells me that up in the moun- 
tains near there, they are sowing cat- 
nip in the waste places where there 
is seepage from the canals. 

Also, a neighbor visiting in New 
York tells me he was fed on honey 
said to be pure white clover, a fine 
white color, but of a rank flavor. 
Investigation proved it to be from 
wild carrot, which he says is “taking” 
the country back there and seems to 
be a good yielder. This was near 
Syracuse and Utica. 


A new honey plant to me is flax. 
Robert Maxwell, Edinburg, 1747, 
lists it as a principal honey plant in 
Scotland at harvest time. 

About the middle of November I 
saw bees working on a small lump 
of pure yellow wax. They were 
gnawing it off and packing it in their 
pollen baskets; it is packed standing 
and the loads are rough and jagged. 

I followed a loaded bee to the 
hive a few yards distant and in kill- 
ing it lost most of the wax from its 
pollen baskets, but found it was also 
carrying a little lump of wax in its 
mandibles. It has been tumbled 
around some since, but still clings 
to its mouthful of wax. 


Here are some things about bees 
that I knew, but failed to connect 
up properly: 

That robber bees may be traced 
to their hive by dusting them with 
white powder. 

That what seems to be a severe 
case of robbing is sometimes carried 
on by a single colony. 

That when the combs of a hive 
are damaged and leaking badly, bees 
will stop working entirely, even in 
a strong honey flow, all hands being 
required to act as storage reservoirs 
and to repair damage. 


Harrison Makes Change 


Mr. George Harrison, Jr., Instruc- 
tor in Apiculture at the University 
of Maryland, has resigned to take a 
position as Assistant Branch Man- 
ager of the Lynchburg branch of the 
G. B. Lewis Company. 
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| SHORT CUTS IN APIARY WORK 


By H. E. Weisner. 








A wheelbarrow built especially for apiary work. 


HERE are, no doubt, many meth- 
"Toes and devices in use by bee- 

keepers, which, if generally 
known, would be of considerable 
benefit to us all, and having devel- 
oped or invented some.that I find 
very useful and efficient, I shall en- 
deavor to describe and explain them 
sufficiently well to enable those who 
wish to do so to give them a fair 
trial. One or two of these ideas I 
obtained from the writings of others, 
and changed to conform to my own 
notions. 

It really seems strange to me that 
a commercial beekeeper will, or can, 
get along without a wheelbarrow, 
when it is such a convenient time and 
labor saver; yet many of them do. 

I have a barrow at each yard, so 
as to have one always at hand when 
needed. They are of a type of con- 
struction that, so far as I know, is 
not in existence anywhere else, and 
the accompanying photographs show 
what they look like. 


Although not so handy to get 
around with in narrow, quick turns 
as the common type of wheelbarrow, 
they have so many other advantages 
that I consider them far more desir- 
able. 


The deck of this barrow is made 
of tongue-and-groove flooring, and 
measures two. by three feet, a size 
that will aecommodate two hive 
bodies, side -by side, very nicely, and 
being smooth and flat prevents bees 
from finding a way under the edge 
of a body or super. The dashboard 
is 12 inches high and is set at a right 
angle to the deck. The rods upon 
which the wooden grips are fastened 
are of such a length that when the 
user is walking, the legs of the barrow 
clear the ground by about three 
inches. 

The number of full supers that 
can be transported at a time depends 
entirely upon the strength of the 
operator. Eight full-depth supers of 


empty combs can easily be conveyed 
at a time, which makes quick work 
of the distribution of extracted 
combs. Anothtr advantage of this 
type of barrow is that in performing 
manipulations about the apiary two 
bodies can be kept easily accessible 
and perfectly bee-tight, while their 
position is always level, or nearly so, 
which is very desirable when combs 
with brood and bees are being car- 
ried. 
Stopping the Cracks. 


The late Dr. Miller made supers 
gas-tight for purposes of fumigation 
to kill moth larve and eggs, by ap- 
plying mud to the edges of the supers 
with a paddle, as they were being 
piled, and I think my method is an 
improvement upon his, as I use a 
very wide paddle, made by fastening 
a wooden handle to a sheet of heavy 
galvanized iron, about six by seven 
inches. The edge of the paddle must 
be straight and true to do good work. 


In treating the supers, earth is 
prepared by pulverizing it and sifting 
it through common window screen; 
it is then mixed with water to the 
consistency of thick batter, and a 
portion of it placed upon a light piece 
of board; then, with the board in one 
hand and the paddle in the other, the 
mud is spread out a little and a ridge 
of it about a quarter of an inch thick 
is nipped off with the edge of ti 
paddle, to which it adheres. It is 
then applied to the edge of the super 
by placing one end of the ridge of 
mud at one corner of the super, with 
the edge of the paddle held diagonal 
with the edge of the super, and giv- 
ing a sidewise and downward scrape, 
leaving a thin, even ridge of mud 
nearly full length of the side or the 
end of the super. 

The ridge of mud must be con- 
tinuous and unbroken all around, 
else a perfect seal is not obtained. 

Tar paper is a good thing to set 
the bottom super on, no matter 
whether it be on a floor, an inner 
cover, or on dry ground, as I some- 
times find it convenient to do, al- 
though in the latter case I place a 
piece of galvanized wire screen on 
the ground first, so as to be sure that 
mice will not be able to get to the 
combs. 


The mud is usually applied to the 
supers while they are still on the 
wheelbarrow, as it is more convenient 
to do it there. 


Each super must be set down 
squarely upon the one beneath, and 
when the pile is high enough the 
combs of the top one are pressed 
apart near the center, and a wad of 
cloth about the size of the well- 
known, but sometimes dishonored, 
dish-rag is placed between them, and 
about an ounce of carbon bisulfide 
is poured upon it; a sheet of paper 
is then quickly placed on top and a 
good cover of some kind put on and 
weighted, or nailed down. 
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Piles of supers with cracks sealed with mud for fumigation. 
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Handy comb spacer for use with extracting 
supers. 


In a climate where much rain is to 
be expected it would be necessary to 
place the supers under a roof, but 
here they keep very well outside, and 
I have had combs so stored for over 
a year without any more attention 
than an occasional inspection of a 
top super. One should be careful, 
however, to make sure that the 
covers fit very closely. 


I like this method of storing sur- 
plus combs much better than leaving 
them with the bees all year round, as 
is the common practice in the South- 
west. 


After some practice, a man can 
treat 100 supers per day, easily. 

In this part of the country mice 
often get into the hives in the win- 
ter and do considerable damage to 
the combs, and, as one of my neigh- 
bor beekeepers once remarked, they 
can flatten out almost like cardboard, 
so can get into a very small entrance. 

For several winters I have used 
heavy wire screen as mouse guards, 
and find them very satisfactory, not 
only to exclude mice, but as a deter- 
rent to robber bees as well. 

The meshes of this screen measure 
about three per inch. 


A Handy Comb Spacer 


Irregular spacing of combs, wheth- 
er in the broodnest or in the supers, 
is anything but desirable, but when 
one has a large number of supers to 
put on, and not much time to do it 
in, a8 when there is danger of rob- 
bing and the extracted combs are 
put on the hives at nightfall, one 
feels the need of some quick, accu- 
rate method of spacing the combs, es- 
pecially after dark. 
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Once last summer we had a lot of 
extracted combs that had to be put 
on after dark, and having a hazy 
recollection of once having read of 
such a thing as a comb-spacer, I pro- 
ceeded to make one, and it worked 
even better than I had hoped, al- 
though the teeth are made of pine, 
while they should be made of the 
hardest wood available. The teeth 
may be spaced by the use of pieces 
of top-bar and afterward rasped or 
filed a little, so as to be an easy fit 
over the top-bars; they project one 
and a half inches, and are rounded 
about three-fourths the length, com- 
ing to a point. 


In using the spacer the points of 
the teeth are thrust into the spaces 
between the top-bars by holding it 
in a slightly diagonal position, if nec- 
essary, and rocking it back and forth; 
it is then brought to the end of the 
super and parallel with it; then it is 
thrust into the opposite end. 


It will be seen that the thickness 
of the teeth must be the same as the 
desired width of space between the 
top-bars. 


This one is made to properly space 
nine combs in a ten-frame body, as 
that is the spacing generally used 
here. Eight combs in a ten-frame 
super does not work out well in this 
part of the country, as the bees are 
reluctant to go into them, and when 
they do go in they build a great many 
burr-combs. : 


I think a spacer could be made for 
the eight-comb spacing that would 
work nearly, if not quite, as well, but 
never-having had any experience with 
the loose hanging frame, I -don’t 
know if it could be made to work 
with them. 


In putting on extracted combs 
when the bees are inclined to rob, I 
calculate to get to the apiary just 
after sunset; the supers are kept 
covered so the bees cannot get at 
the combs, and the first thing done is 
the taking off of hive covers. 


Sometimes it is not necessary to 
use the smoker in this work; the 
cover is lifted off, and, with a quick 
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Even spacing of combs is quickly accom- 
plished with Weisner’s comb spacer. 


chopping thrust edgewise, the corner 
of the cover is brought to the ground 
before the entrance; this dislodges 
the bees adhering to the cover; it is 
then leaned against the rear hive; 
when enough hives have been uncov- 
ered, the putting on of supers be- 
gins. If there is help, four supers 
at a time can be taken from the 
truck or trailer and placed upon the 
wheelbarrow; they are then taken 
where needed, spaced while still upon 
the barrow, which is but a matter of 
two or three seconds, and placed 
upon the first hives uncovered, as the 
bees in these will have had time to 
become quiet, and but few, if any, 
will remain upon the edges to be 
crushed by the oncoming super. 








Hives protected from mice with wire screen over entrance. 
enough to permit the bees to pass freely, 





The mesh is coarse 
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Outdoor Feeding 


Outdoor feeding of bees may not 
be theoretically correct, but it is 
sometimes practically imperative, 
nevertheless, especially in the arid 
regions of the West; and as some of 
the principal objections to outdoor 
feeding are the daubing, and conse- 
quent death or shortening of life of 
the daubed bees, the struggling and 
fighting, etc., I was led to design a 
type of feeder that has proven to 
be superior to anything else I know 
of for the purpose. It is nothing 
more than a shallow trough with a 
raft of thin, narrow strips of light 
wood placed so closely together that 
the bees cannot get between them. 
The dimensions of the troughs are 
4 feet long, 11% inches wide and 
2% inches deep, inside measure- 
ments, and they have a capacity of 
about five gallons each. The rafts 
must be made an eighth of an inch 
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smaller than the troughs, to insure 
against jamming, and the cross-strips 
should be placed not more than three- 
thirty-seconds of an inch apart, else 
a lot of bees will be getting their 
heads fast between them. 

All the strips are made of lath, 
ripped in two, and after the raft is 
completed it is coated with paraffine, 
or beeswax, and then held over a bed 
of coals to thoroughly melt the wax 
into the wood. If this precaution is 


‘ not taken, the raft will become heavy 


and may cause trouble by swelling 
out of shape and proportions. The 
insides of the troughs are treated 
with wax, also, by melting it into the 
wood with a hot brick or flat-iron, 
the outsides being well painted. 

Feeders so constructed and prop- 
erly taken care of should last for 
many years, and from two to four 
of them furnish ample feeding area 
for 100 colonies, depending, of 
course, upon their strength. 


SELLING HONEY THROUGH THE 
GROCERY TRADE 


By Edward H. Jefferson. 


EFORE showing you in detail 
Bie why the grocer pushes cer- 

tain food products and neglects 
others, I want to bring to mind again 
what G. C. Matthews said in the 
April, 1923, issue of American Bee 
Journal: 

“But, unfortunately, the average 
grocer is a very poor salesman. As 
stated above, he does not sell honey, 
does not even daim to sell it. He 
carries it, he says. If anyone asks 
him for it he will produce it from 
under the counter, in a more or less 
candied condition, and with dust on 
the pails. * * * If the beekeeper 
wants the grocer to do all the selling 
he must offer helps in the way of 
advertising, honey exhibitions in the 
store, and the like. But in addition 
to this he will have to do some selling 
on his own account. It is so easy to 
expect one’s crop to be bought from 
one and avoid responsibility, but it 
is that very supine attitude on the 
part of the producers that has re- 
sulted in the fall of the price.” 

Paul Findlay, who has traveled the 
country over, talked to meetings of 
grocers and studied them and their 
problems in their stores, is authority 
for the statment that there are some 
360,000 grocers “of all kinds, grades, 
dispositions, degrees of intelligence 
and development.” 

You, as a rule, may have just one 
thing to sell—honey. But in order 
to understand just how much co- 
operation you may expect from the 
grocer it is well to get a glimpse of 
his affairs as Mr. Findlay pictured 
them in a recent article: 

“Grocers deal in a considerable 
variety of merchandise. A count of 
the stock in a fairly-well-provided 
grocery store will reveal from 2,000 
to 4,000 separate items. From that 
it ranges down to a few hundred and 


up to 10,000 or more. But with an 
average of, say, 2,000 items, the 
stock must be kept within a capital 
investment of about $1500; yet it 
must be maintained. There must be 
no more than enough for current re- 
quirements—there cannot be if the 
capital is to cover it all. But equally, 
there must be no less, or the families 
who patronize the store will quit 
trading; and that contingency is the 
sword of Damocles that hangs over 
the heads of grocers everywhere. 

“Look at it with tolerance and I 
think you will conclude that even 
that well-known figure of current 
discussion, the ‘average’ grocer, has 
some job cut out for him. Be toler- 
ant a little further and maybe you 
will agree that he is not entirely 
blameworthy if he feels that any one 
of those 2,000 items is not the whole 
works in his young life. 

“Let the item be what you will— 
oranges, prunes, potatoes, apples, or 
bacon. Perforce he must regard it 
as only one of many.” 

Well, then, you may ask, how does 
the grocer decide that he will push 
certain things, display them in his 
windows and mention them in his 
advertising? This is the place to 
explain to you something about the 
“merchandising newspaper,” a factor 
in getting distribution that you prob- 
ably never heard of. It is no dis- 
grace for you not to be acquainted 
with it, because it is a comparatively 
recent development and its possibili- 
ties are best known to those who are 
taking advantage of it, advertising 
men and the dealers themselves. 

In a word, these “merchandising 
newspapers” are papers issued by the 
daily newspapers, to be read by mer- 
chants who sell or are likely to sell 
the products advertised in the par- 
ticular daily papers. They educate 
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the dealers about the products which 
are being advertised to the public, 
show what kind of advertising is 
being done and in general serve as a 
“link” between the advertiser and 
the merchant. Besides this, personal 
items about the merchants in the ter- 
ritory are printed, and valuable in- 
formation on window displays, costs 
and other important topics are pub- 
lished. They are trade papers which 
have a personal appeal to the mer- 
chant, and therefore he reads them. 
And they are found being supplied 
free to merchants by newspapers 
from coast to coast and in cities of 
as small as 50,000 population. Even 
in cities too small for a paper of this 
sort, the paper has a “merchandising 
service” department, which performs 
many of the same duties, so the gen- 
eral plan of pushing advertised prod- 
ucts is followed to a wide degree. 


Just how the preference for ad- 
vertised products could affect the 
sale of honey can best be illustrated 
by watching a grocer change his win- 
dow display. This is not fiction, even 
though the name of the city is not 
actually mentioned. It is a picture 
made after a study of very recent 
issues of about twenty-five of these 
“merchandising papers’”’ from East to 
West and North to South. 

Grocer John Smith changes his 
window display every week. He has 
to, because competition in his neigh- 
borhood is keen. He is battling with 
a chain store, and a few doors away 
foreigners have opened a fruit store 
which has cut in some on his gross 
sales. Both of these competitors 
make much of their reduced prices. 
Therefore, Smith either has to meet 
their prices or emphasize quality. He 
can best emphasize quality by featur- 
ing merchandise that the consumers 
have heard of and know is good. 

Now picture Smith getting ready 
for the weekly change of window. 
The assistant who fixes the window 
asks him what he shall use. “Well,” 
reflects Smith, “as long as we have 
to fix the window we might as well 
try for some of the Retailer-Banner’s 
prizes.” Every month the Retailer- 
Banner gives $150 in cash prizes for 
the best trimmed windows. When 
the window is ready a photographer 
from the paper will come around, 
take a picture of it and also the re- 
tailer. Then, if the window gets a 
prize, pictures of both are run in 
the next issue of the Retailer. Bee- 
keepers will admit that there is a 
strong appeal to human nature in 
this—to like to be chronicled as a 
progressive storekeeper in print. 

But not everything can go into this 
window. Only those things advertised 
in the Daily Banner can be used. 
That strikes the grocer as being all 
right. He feels that the advertising 
will reach the public, and, even 
though it may not send a rush of 
customers asking for a particular 
article, they will accept it more 
readily than something they never 
heard of. He sees in the Retailer 
full-size reproductions of the adver- 
tisements the public is going to see. 

Thereupon he picks up his copy of 
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the Retailer and turns to the list of 
goods which can be used in the win- 
dow display. He must have not less 
than six. He picks certain well- 
known brands of apples, oranges and 
other fruits, breakfast foods, pan- 
cake flours, relishes and soaps and: 

Domino Sugar 

Domino Syrup 

Domino Honey 

He has selected his materials, but 
he does not want to rely upon show- 
ing the goods alone. There should 
be cards, posters, and the like. So 
he turns to the “Dealer Helps” de- 
partment. From those columns he 
learns that most of the advertisers 
he has selected will supply handsome 
hangers and posters, recipe books 
for giving away, and the telephone 
number of the concern to ask for 
material is included. In most cases 
all he has to do is to phone and the 
window display helps will be de- 
livered. 

Inasmuch as he has included Domi- 
no Honey and Syrup in his plans, he 
decides to take advantage of the 
offer of the local sales office to “‘co- 
operate -with--any- retail - grocer— 
furnish valuable” material for store 
and window decoration; also cuts for 
use in store bulletins and advertise- 
ments. If desired, a representative 
will call and assist the dealer in ar- 
ranging displays.” 

See how much is being done for 
him.. The advertising in the daily 
papers gets the consumer acquainted 
with the product. The grocer knows 
there will be little argument—the 
consumer is willing to pay more for 
something she knows is good. Conse- 
quently the advertised brand moves 
out of the store faster than some- 
thing unknown. The grocer can turn 
over his capital more rapidly and 
know that there is little chance of a 
dissatisfied customer. And the manu- 
facturer or producer helps him with 
his window display and store exhibit 
which serve to remind the consumer 
that here are the things she has seen 
advertised. 

In the face of that, why should 
any grocer feel like bothering with 
slow-moving, unbranded honey that 
“y no selling assistance to commend 
{Us 

But these merchandising newspa- 
pers do more than that. They print 
news of the industries which are 
advertising. For instance, the grocers 
and the druggists (who sell fruit 
drinks) get all kinds of information 
«bout fruit crops in different parts of 
the country. 

_ Does a grocer in a certain eastern 
city want to-buy some honey, he can 
turn to a sort of a directory in his 
local “merchandising newspaper” and 
lind the names of brokers, who in 
“ urn can direct him to a wholesaler. 
ome of these papers run lists of the 
ocal sales managers for the products 
they advertise, under the head of 

Men You Ought to Know.” 
aa a nothing has been said about 
help in prod racy asamp newspapers 
It is getting dealers to stock goods. 
besten raan advertising story, but, 
it sticks to the honey market- 
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ing problem, the example of H. & H. 
Honey will serve best. When Hoff- 
man & Hauck, Inc., of Woodhaven, 
N. Y., began to advertise their honey 
in a New York City newspaper early 
in 1922, the attention of advertising 
journals was attracted. 

And because progressive market- 
ing of honey was deemed interesting 
to advertising men, the New York 
Journal, in the fall of the same year, 
used a double-page advertisement in 
Printer’s Ink to tell how it’s “service 
department” and “merchandising 
newspaper” had helped. A part of 
it may interest you: 


“HOW H. & H. HONEY IN 30 
DAYS OPENED 700 NEW 
ACCOUNTS 


“The fact that honey was so uni- 
versally known ages ago that its 
name is practically the same in Sans- 
krit, Greek, Latin and Chinese has 
not even an academic interest for 
the New York grocer; but that H. & 
H. Honey was to be advertised from 
September until April to the 1,800,- 
000 readers of the New York Journal 
is another story—and one transla- 
table into terms of the cash regis- 
ter,..7. > © 

“The campaign was introduced by 
Journal fieldmen to a large number 
of grocers. Routed lists (specially 
marked) were supplied by H. & H. 
salesmen who: followed these field- 
men. With sales resistance lowered 
by advance introduction of the cam- 
paign, 2,300 accounts were opened 
in 30 days—and 700 of them were 
new. 

“Grocery Trade News (the Jour- 
nal’s merchandising paper), read by 
18,000 grocers in this market, will 
continue dealers’ stimulation during 
the entire life of this contract.” 


A fac-simile letter from Hoffman 
& Hauck said that 4100 calls were 
made by representatives of the news- 
paper and “our salesmen report a 
better co-operation from the retail 
merchant after your men had gone 
fully into the campaign details with 
them.”’ 

Yes, it is true that the examples 
I have sighted apply to fairly large 
cities, but even in a very small city 
the advertising department of the 
newspaper continually urges the 
dealer to feature the goods that are 
advertised in the community and 
helps him with displays. 

Some papers have been known to 
almost sell the merchandise to get 
the advertising, but that practice has 
been frowned upon by publishers’ 
organizations as being outside the 
legitimate field of promotion. How- 
ever, it pays the paper to have the 
dealers stock and sell the merchan- 
dise, because then the advertiser sees 
it pays—everybody benefits. 

Above all, remember that the gro- 
cer is a busy man and has many 
things to think of, that he wants to 
keep his investment down and the 
capital turning over. Unless a bee- 
keeper can show him that something 
is being done toward turning a de- 
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mand for honey to his store, can you 
blame him for not feeling, as Mr. 
Findlay might express it: 

“Honey is not the whole works in 
his young life.” 





WHAT’S WHAT 


Talking to myself yesterday, I said, 
“Watts,” I said, “why don’t you read 
up in the bee magazines while you 
have so little to do?” 

“Little to do!’ I yelled. “Why, 
Watt, if a man is a sure enough bee- 
keeper like you and me, he has plenty 
to do right now.” 

“What, for instance?” Watt asked 


e. 

“Well, for one thing, he can clean 
up and paint up and nail up’ his 
equipment for the doggondest best 
honey season we may ever expect to 
see. Just read the Crop and Market 
report for the last three months in 
the American Bee Journal. It looks 
like every portion of the thirteen 
original colonies and their thirty-odd 
progeny have as good a prospect as 
has been offered for years. Stocks 
of carry-over honey are light, de- 
mand is good and both the bees and 
the flora are in prime condition to 
rush at one another as soon as Spring 
sounds the gong and make the honey 
fly. It really seems like this old busi- 
ness of honey production—just about 
the oldest business in the world—can 
get ready for the approaching season 
to be a suspender straining hum- 
dinger.”’ 

Watts wants M. G. D. to know 
that he reads and appreciates that 
Crop and Market page. It is the best 
and most concise compilation of au- 
thoritative information that is avail- 
able to beekeepers today. Watt and 
I have decided to study it carefully 
every month before we sell a pound 
of our honey. 

E. M. Cole found an old book 
mouldering for nearly three hundred 
years on a library shelf and Frank 
Pellett made some quotations from it 
which gave me a good laugh when I 
read page 128. It appears that Frank 
was using this book to prove that 
American bees had no stingers be- 
fore Hendrick Hudson “stung” the 
Indians out of Manhattan Island by 
trading them a hatful of beads and 
a rusty musket for their old home- 
stead. The book recalled vividly to 
my mind the days when I read the 
Travels of Sir John Mandeville in 
my school days. This man Purchas 
has Sir John lashed to the mast. John 
saw some wonders in his travels, but 
he never saw bees—sans stingers, of 
course—that made so much honey 
that “The swarms hang on the trees 
and flow down honey.” Neither did 
John find a place like Purchas reports, 
where “You shall scarce open any 
tree with a hatchet where will not 
run out five or six measures of pure 
honey.” Watts would quit worrying 
about Spring dwindling right now if 
he could go out with a hatchet and 
do a George Washington on a few 
such primeval forests. 

But what’s the use of worrying 
about these fabled pre-Columbian 
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honey gnats? Leave that to Joor 
and Wilder. Let’s take care of the 
three-banded variety—with stingers 
—that men like Charles Dadant in- 
duced our fathers to bring over here 
long after Purchas and his book were 
forgotten. If there are any “wild” 
bees of any kind still, in the trees, we 
must hustle them into a movable 
frame hive. The article on trans- 
ferring, page 124, is good dope. The 
bee tree is a menace in these days of 
A. F. B. 


Also, we must not forget that wild 
bees—blacks and hybrids—rear lots 
of drones. Whether Sutton or Dal- 
ton are both right or both wrong, in 
their Dixie Beekeeper argument, does 
not change the fact. These pesky 
“wild” drones go a long way toward 
counteracting our efforts to improve 
the stock and eliminate all trace of 
the aboriginal bee;—if there was one. 
The point made editorially by Mr. 
Dadant, page 118, is just about the 
cat’s whisker. 


On page 123 we note where L. W. 
Parks visited a few cafeterias and 
discovered that “honey is not a 
staple.” Watts already knew it. 
Wish every beekeeper would project 
around and make the same “discov- 
ery.” Honey is not a staple. There 
is not enough raised to make it a 
staple. Nothing can be a staple 
article of commerce when only 
enough is produced for each person 
in the country to have a bare 2% 
pounds per year, less than an ounce 
a week! Where Watts was raised, 
quinine capsules were more of a 
“staple” than that. More honey must 
be produced. The “staple” part will 
follow when production becomes 
large enough. That’s what’s what. 

Watts Wat. 


DEATH OF ULRICH GUBLER 


The readers of the American Bee 
Journal who were subscribers of 
this magazine in 1913-14 may re- 
member our visit in Switzerland, at 
the home of the then publisher of the 
Bulletin of Apiculture. Mr. Gubler 
was also president of the Romande 
Association of Beekeepers. Mr. 
Gubler died on March 20, last, aged 
89 years. He resigned from the ed- 
itorial chair in February, 1915, after 
having served as editor for 11 years. 
Previous to that time, and as early 
as 1889; he’had been a contributor 
of the “Revue Internationale,” giv- 
ing the lead in monthly reports on 
“hive weights.” 

Mr. Gubler was, in addition, for a 
number of years, the manager of the 
“Neuchatel Orphans’ Home” for 
boys. He had between fifty and a 
hundred boys, between 8 and 15 
years old, all the time under his con- 
trol. He was loved by them. During 
our three-day visit in this orphans’ 
home, where he also kept his apiary, 
we traveled about with him from 
Boudry to Neuchatel, and in other 
directions. Getting on a trolley in- 
terurban coach, with him, the con- 
ductor, a big, burly fellow, came to 
us with a smile, and saw to it that 
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we got good seats. I remarked to 
Mr. Gubler that this man was more 
accommodating and amiable than the 
average conductor. “Oh,” said he, 
“He is one of my boys.’”’ For not 
only did he raise the boys, but he 
saw that they secured a position 
when they left the institution, and 
this man evidently appreciated the 
help he had received. 

During our entire European trip, 
we met no one, among the thousands 
of beekeepers, whom we liked better 
than “good Mr. Gubler,’”’ as Mr. Ber- 
trand called him. Reader, may the 
same be said of any one of us, when 
we disappear in our turn.—C. P. D. 





Utah Honey Crop 


While Utah stands fifth in the 
average yield of honey per colony, 
prices of white extracted honey in 
Utah and Idaho at 11 to 12 cents a 
pound are indicated to be the lowest 
in the United States, according to 
the December issue of Weather, 
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Crops and Markets published by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The report shows that the 
New England states received the 
highest, 33 cents a pound, the aver- 
age for the United States being 19.2 
cents. 


It would seem that the crying need 
of the industry in Utah and Idaho is 
an “Eat More Honey” campaign. 


Pettit South for Winter 


Morley Pettit, former professor of 
beekeeping at the Ontario College of 
Agriculture, went south for a winter 
vacation again this year, as is his 
custom. He drove all the way in 
his car, visiting places of interest on 
the way. He attended the Massachu- 
setts beekeepers’ meeting at Worces- 
ter and the New Jersey convention 
at Trenton and stopped at Washing- 
ton, so did not reach Miami, Florida, 
until February 1. 
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The late Ulrich Gubler. 
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BEES AND BROOD FROM MAY 1 UNTIL 


FROST 


By J. H. Merrill, Apiarist, Kansas 


State Agricultural College and / 
Experiment Station. 


(*Contribution No. 331, from the 
Entomological Laboratory, Kansas 
State Agricultural College. This pa- 
per embodies some of the results 
obtained in the prosecution of project 
No. 126 of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station.) 


OW many beekeepers really 

know the progress of develop- 

ment which takes place through- 
out the summer months? It was to 
answer this question that the follow- 
ing experiment was planned and 
carried out: 

Five three-pound packages of bees 
arrived and were placed in hives on 
April 30, 1923. One of these colonies 
did not develop normally, and conse- 
quently it was eliminated. Since a 
pound of bees usually contains about 
5,000 individuals, it was decided to 
use this number as a standard for the 
experiment. 

In order to follow the development 
of the brood and bees throughout the 
season, the exact number was deter- 
mined every 22 days, since it was 
deemed advisable to allow a day to 
elapse after each determination to 
give the queen an opportunity to re- 
sume her normal rate of egg-laying. 

On April 30, when these package 
bees arrived, they contained an aver- 
age of 14,000 bees, and, of course, 
there was no brood when these obser- 
vations began. 

The first weighing and count was 
made on May 26. Twenty-six days 
were allowed to pass, instead of 21, 
to enable the queens to become liber- 
ated from the introducing cages and 
commence egg-laying. On May 26 it 
was found that the average number 
of bees had decreased from 14,000 to 
10,200. The average amount of brood 
in each hive was 13,000. From this 
it may be seen that 3,800 were lost 
on an average in each colony before 
any new bees began to appear. In 
the accompanying graph the number 
of bees is represented by the solid 
line, while the amount of brood is 
represented by the broken line. 

The average length of life of the 
worker bee during the busy season is 
usually estimated at about six weeks, 
and since the time required for the 
development of brood is but three 
weeks, then never after the first 
three weeks should the amount of 
brood exceed the number of bees 
throughout the season. 

The second determination was 
made on June 18, when it was found 
that the average number of bees in 
each of these colonies was 13,250 and 
the amount of brood averaged 11,- 
000. On May 26 there was an aver- 
age of 10,200 bees in the colonies 
and at that date there were 13,000 
brood, all of which would emerge 
before June 18. If the 13,000 brood 


should be added to the 10,200 bees, 
we will see that the number of bees 
which had been in the hives between 
May 26 and June 18 was 23,200. 
However, since the records only show 
11,000, we can come to the conclu- 
sion that in order to develop the sec- 
ond lot of brood and do the other 
necessary work around the hive, it 
required the loss of 12,200 bees, 
which, added to the 3,800 previously 
lost, makes 16,000, or 2,000 more 
than were originally placed in the 
hive. This would seem to indicate 
that not only had all the package 
bees expired by this date, but prob- 
ably 2,000 of the bees which had 
emerged after the packages were in- 
troduced, which would tend to show 
that bees do not always live six 
weeks, especially if they are forced 
to do extra work. 

On July 11, it was found that the 
average number of bees in each col- 
ony was 18,000, and the average 
amount of brood was 15,200. 

Had no mortality of bees occurred 
in these hives, the number of bees 
might have been 24,250. The main 
honey flow which occurred here at 
this station was between June 18 and 
July 11. Although the bees were en- 
gaged in bringing in nectar and rear- 
ing brood, yet the discrepancy 
between the number of bees which 
might have been in the hives and the 
number which actually was there was 
not as great as during the preceding 
three weeks. This would indicate 
that the bees which had been reared 
in that hive had more vitality left 
and, consequently, were able to do 
a greater amount of work with less 
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loss in numbers than did the orig- 
inal package bees. On August 2, 
there were 17,800 brood and 22,000 
bees. The possible number of bees 
at this period was 33,200, which was 
a greater difference than was found 
at the preceding examination, and 
may have been due to an exceptional- 
ly heavy: mortality of those bees 
which had been engaged in gathering 
honey. 

On August 24, this heavy rate 
of mortality was found to be still 
existent, because there was only 
an average of 23,400 bees out 
of a possible 39,800. During the last 
of August and the first week in Sep- 
tember occurred another brief honey 
flow, with a resultant loss in the num- 
ber of bees, as it will be seen that on 
September 15 the colonies reached 
their peak when they averaged 24,- 
800 bees. This number decreased to 
17,400 by October 9. That the 
honey flow was not alone responsible 
for the decrease in the number of 
bees will be seen from the fact that 
from August 24 on there was a 
steady decrease in the amount of 
brood, whereas on August 24 there 
was 20,400 brood. On September 15 
this amount had decreased to 8,800. 

On October 9 there were 17,400 
bees and 1,400 brood. Egg laying 
had ceased at this date, as all of the 
brood in the hive was sealed over. 
Enough young bees emerged in these 
hives to carry on the winter’s work; 
that is, there would have been more 
than 15,000 bees emerge just before 
going into winter, which is considered 
to be the desired condition. 


A comparison of the broodrear- 
ing in these hives with that in colo- 
nies which have been carried through 
the winter here shows considerable 
difference in regard to the brood- 
rearing in the following respects: 
First, the colonies which were win- 
tered here had older queens which be- 
gan to slow down in their rate of egg 
laying earlier in the season than did 


Graphical representation of the average development in bees and brood of four 


package colonies from April 30 to October 9. 


bees or brood. 


Each square represents 1,000 


Bees indicated by solid line and brood by dotted line. 
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the package colonies. Secondly, the 
queens reacted differently towards 
the honey flow. The colonies with 
the older queens were better estab- 
lished in number of bees, brood, and 
stores when the honey flow began 
than were the package colonies; con- 
sequently, the former queens low- 
ered their rate of egg-laying during 
the nectar flow, while the latter con- 
tinued to increase their rate of egg- 
laying until just prior to the second 
honey flow, when they, too, began 
to slow down. The fact that each 
colony averaged to lose 4,000 bees 
before any new ones appeared would 
seem to indicate that when the pack- 
ages arrived considerably in advance 
of the honey flow, it is advisable to 
secure the larger sized packages. Ii 
also indicates that those packages 
which have the largest percentage of 
young bees are the ones best fitted 
to develop into strong colonies early 
in the season. 


\ THE DANCE OF BEES 


We are in receipt of a letter from 
one of our most careful observers, 
Mr. E. M. Cole, concerning the above 
subject. The reader who is inter- 
ested is respectfully referred to the 
article from Von Buttel Reepen in 
our July, 1923, number, page 345; 
to the article on the same subject, by 
Wallace Park, in the September num- 
ber, page 449, and lastly to the ar- 
ticle from John H. Lovell, in the 
February, 1924, number, page 76. 
The latter gives a very full explana- 
tion. 


Mr. E. M. Cole writes us: 

“Park seems to have a little of 
Huber’s genius in blocking every ave- 
nue of error and nailing his subject 
down. 


“Another dance often commented 
on by early writers, needs the atten- 
_tion of trained observers—the dance 
of wax-secreting bees. One early ob- 
server thought that in this way the 
bee loosened the wax scales so that 
they could be removed. 


“Two other dances I have observed 
but have never seen an account of. 
While holding a frame of bees and 
brood in my hand, out of the hive, on 
removing the queen, I have occasion- 
ally seen the bees running in circles 
(or semi-circles) and fanning their 
wings. I presume this takes place as 
soon as a few of the bees notice the 
absence of the queen, and seems to 
be instantly transmitted to the other 
side of the comb. This is probably 
about what takes place in the hive 
when we remove a queen and her ab- 
sence is first noticed. 


“Another dance takes place, or 
rather I have occasionally noticed it, 
when all but a scattering of bees are 
shaken from brood and the brood 
placed above an excluder, the few 
bees on the combs running around 
and fanning, seemingly to attract at- 
tention or calling for help to care for 
the brood. 


‘But all the above is only to call 
your attention to a remarkable obser- 
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vation in Smith, 1831, page 97. It 
seems evident that the writer of it 
(unlearned in bee lore) actually saw 
what he so well describes and cor- 
rectly interprets.” 

The book referred to above by Mr. 
Cole is entitled: 

“An Essay on the Practicability 
of Cultivating the Honey Bee in 
Maritime Towns and Cities as Source 
of Domestic Economy and Profit,” by 
Jerome V. C. Smith, M. D. It isa 
very small book of 106 pages, dated 
1831. .The paragraph to which Mr. 
Cole refers is as follows: 

“Dr. Smith doubts the existence of 
the queen bee. Now we have never 
heard a bee promulgating laws or 
appointing subordinate officers, but 
we have seen what may perhaps be 
worth telling of. 

_“There was an empty hive at the 
north end of the bee house, intend- 
ed for the next swarm. From the 
hive next south, a swarm had issued, 
and after flying about for awhile, re- 
turned. The reason assigned by the 
owner was, the queen was unable to 
fly. A day or two after, the swarm 
came out again and soon began to 
return as before. It occurred to us 
that possibly her Majesty, in attempt- 
ing to fly, might have fallen to the 
ground. Stepping in front of the hive, 
we saw, six or eight feet from its 
mouth, some twenty bees, flying 
about a tuft of grass; and on draw- 
ing nearer, we saw, perched upon a 
blade of grass, a bee, about as long 
as a drone, but much more slender— 
the back of a brighter black and the 
legs reddish—evidently neither a 
drone nor a working bee. A stick 
being presented to this singular in- 
sect, she crept upon it, and was car- 
ried upon it to the mouth of the 
empty hive before mentioned. A few 
bees had alighted at its mouth. These 
immediately followed her into the 
hive. Some of them soon returned 
and ran, evidently as fast as they 
were able, to the old hive, the stool 
and front of which were covered with 
the returning swarm. Having arrived 
among these, the messengers, for 
such they appeared to be, would oc- 
casionally stop and shake themselves 
violently, swinging, or rather rock- 
ing themselves from right to left, and 
the contrary, as they are sometimes 
seen to do at and about the time of 
swarming. This motion was invaria- 
bly followed by a general scamper- 
ing and hurrying of the surrounding 
bees to the hive. Some of these mes- 
sengers entered the old hive, where 
their operations were out of sight; 
but their entrance was soon followed 
by the pouring out of multitudes, 
who made their way with all possible 
speed to the new hive. In a few mo- 
ments the odd-looking bee, picked up 
on the grass, was surrounded with a 
respectable swarm, all was quiet, the 
usual labors of the bees commenced, 
and in the end, a good summer’s 
work of honey making was done. 
This, and having seen a number of 
bees of the same appearance, but 
never more than one in a hive, is all 
we know by our own eyes, about a 
queen among bees.” 


May 


A SIDE LINE FOR QUEEN RAIS- 
ERS 
By Dan B. Whelen. 


Everyone wants to make a little 
money on the side. That’s human 
nature. The big industrial plants 
have learned that there is often a 
great source of income from what 
used to be waste material. The queen 
raiser is in the business of selling live 
queens. He sells them because there 
is a demand for these queens. Ad- 
vertising has opened up many mar- 
kets for them. While the market is 
developing for live queens why not 
also develop the market for dead 
queens? Who wants dead queens? 
There are colleges and universities in 
many states that are teaching apicul- 
ture and there are many agricultural 
classes in the high schools that are 
teaching the subject. 

There are two ways in which the 
queens may be used in teaching the 
subject. 1. Many queens can be 
used in the laboratory classes to show 
the difference in anatomy between 
the workers and drones. 2. Another 
way is to put a queen, worker and 
drone of each race and variety in a 
display box so that the classes will 
know what each looks like when they 
are studied. The teachers, students 
and many beekeepers read in_ the 
magazines about Italian, Carniolan, 
Caucasian and many other races of 
bees. Also they notice that all Ital- 
ian bees are not just alike, for we 
have the three-banded, the leather- 
colored, the goldens, as well as oth- 
ers. 

Many honey producers would prob- 
ably want a display of this kind to go 
with a fair exhibit or to add to a 
window display. For the laboratory 
the queens could be placed in a bottle 
of alcohol or in a weak solution 
of formaldehyde. There are two 
kinds of displays that are good. Onc 
is to place them in a Riker mount, 
which is a cardboard box filled with 
cotton and having a glass cover. An- 
other way is to pin them to a piece of 
cork in the bottom of a small box. 
Perhaps the best way for the queen 
raiser is to ship them in a box be- 
tween layers of cotton, when they 
can be relaxed on their arrival and 
mounted in a suitable manner. 

University of Nebraska. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO OUR 
HONEY TRADE 


By J. F. Diemer. 


In all the years that we have been 
in the bee business it has never 
seemed necessary to give the selling 
of honey one thought; we have never 
asked anyone if they wanted to buy 
some good honey. When a crop was 
ready to sell, a small advertisemen! 
was put in our local paper stating 
that our honey was being extracted 
and ready for our customers. Thes 
Missouri farmers are honey eaters 
they would come to our house and 
buy from 100 to 300 pounds each. 

It would take from 20,000 to 30, 
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000 pounds to supply our customers. 
Our good white clover extracted 
honey just sold itself without any 
help from me. Never any worry 
about whether or not it would sell; 
the biggest worry was to get enough 
to supply the demand. 

Now it is different. A change 
came over this easy selling. About 
three years ago I noticed that west- 
ern honey was beginning to find its 
way into my territory. And trucks 
were seen driving around over town 
selling honey, and cutting the price, 
too. People would visit in Colorado, 


get a taste of that white alfalfa | 


honey, bring a lot of it home with 
them, tell their neighbors about it, 
and how much cheaper it was than 
Diemer’s honey. 

Then, to make it worse, the Colo- 
rado Honey Producers’ Association 
got to butting in on my territory. 
The fact is, this live selling organiza- 
tion of Colorado found all of us Mis- 
souri beekeepers sound asleep, and 
slipped a little business system under 
us and got our -customers to eat a 
little of their most excellent white 
alfalfa extracted. That is about all 
they had to do, except to cut our 
price about 8 cents the pound. This 
did the business for them, and 
“showed us.” This should broaden 
the vision of Missouri honey pro- 
ducers. We know now that there is 
a large territory west of “Mizzouri” 
and that they must have a market 
for their surplus, and in the long run 
it will be a benefit to all of us. I 
don’t think any of us will complain. 
Plenty of room for all. But we must 
study this selling problem as never 
before. 

We are well aware that grocery 
stores are the place people usually 
go to buy supplies for the table, and 
we also know that grocery stores sel- 
dom have honey for sale. If they do 
have, it is usually western honey. 
My experience has been that people 
want native honey; they are used to 
this kind, and it suits the taste. Here 
is a plan that may help Missouri bee- 
keepers: Keep every grocery supplied 
with native honey all the year, every 
day in the year. If you run out of 
the kind your folks want, buy it from 
some other locality; there is always 
plenty of the same kind. Guarantee 
the sale, and allow them a profit of 
12 per cent on the sales. Here in 
my town they are glad to get it at 
that. Mr. Beekeeper, set the price, 
then change it to suit the market. 
Never put more in one store than will 
sell before it candies. Keep all of 
them supplied at all times. Sell at 
home at the same price as the stores 
are selling for. Always be on the 
square, not only with the stores, but 
with other producers, and be sure 
and help the small producer sell his 
little crop. Where a man is so self- 
centered that he tries to hog the 
business, he will probably muss 


things up so that this plan would be 
a failure. 


The time has gone by when we 
could sell honey far above the mar- 
ket price; and we must remember 
that white alfalfa is a first-class 
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honey, and that hereafter the price 
of white clover will be governed by 
the market price of white alfalfa. 

I believe that, if every beekeeper 
would look after his home town, and 
see that they always have home- 
grown honey on sale, the consump- 
tion of honey would increase. One 
thing seems pretty sure: If we don’t 
do something, it won’t be long until 
native honey will take a back seat. 


DO BEES MOVE EGGS? vy 
By R. F. Holterman. 


The above question comes under 
“A Puzzle,” page 84, February num- 
ber, American Bee Journal. 

It was very firmly my opinion that 
bees could not and would not move 
eggs from one story to another and 
most unlikely of all not through a 
perforated metal queen excluder. 
Then I found queen cells in supers 
with no worker or drone brood, which 
made me suspect that I might be 
wrong. 

One day I found, near the bottom- 
bar, in fact between top of the bot- 
tom-bar.and the comb, a fine capped 
queen cell and no other brood. There 
was a queen excluder between this 
comb in the super and the brood 
chamber and from that day on until 
now I have never doubted the ability 
of worker bees to carry an egg 
through the queen excluder, put it in 
a cell cup, treat it properly and de- 
velop a young queen. Their ability 
and their will to do this is not 
doubted by me. 

What queen would go up there, de- 
posit one egg and return through a 
queen excluder and look for cells in 
a crowded brood chamber during a 
honey flow? Next, a queen very 
rarely indeed, can go through a 
queen excluder, except through a de- 
fective place, and how is she likely 
to get back to that point? Probably 
someone will rush in and say “I have 
seen instances where a queen could 
get through the excluder on account 
of the slimness of the queen.” So 
have I, but that kind of a queen, ow- 
ing to the crowded condition of the 
brood chamber, would have gone 
through long ago and laid more 
than that one egg. Others may still 
not want to believe it, but I do. The 
bees do carry eggs into super cells 
and there rear queens. 

Brantford, Ont., Canada. 


A Deal in Bees 


The bee firm of Nephi E. Miller & 
Sons, of Provo, Utah, has purchased 
the entire business of J. J. Anderson 
of Rexburg, Idaho. Mr. Miller and 
sons are among the most successful 
beemen in the West, and are oper- 
ating at the present time over 6,000 
colonies of bees in Utah, Idaho and 
California. 

It is reported that the Provo 
apiarians intend to branch out in 
Idaho, and the apiary just purchased 
in Rexburg is the first step taken 
towards strengthening their interests 
in this state. 
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Mr. Miller, senior partner of the 
firm, is the outstanding beeman of 
Utah. He is on several state com- 
mittees pertaining to the bee indus- 
try, and has gained a reputation for 
being one of the best informed and 


most progressive men in his profes- 
sion. 


“BEE FOR(D).” 


Just as I alighted from the train 
on my way to visit a friend in Ken- 
tucky, I was horrified to see a real 
bee approaching me. At first I was 
frightened, but still I had never seen 
a bee so large nor quite so fast. I 
shook myself and began to laugh. 

The bee was nothing more than a 
second-handed Ford which had been 
built over and painted and shaped to 
represent a bee. I was very much 
interested, so I followed the car down 
the street a distance, when I noticed 
that it had drawn up at the curbing 
and the man occupant had gone with- 
in with a huge package. I went into 
the store, too, and waited until he 
had gone out, and then I began to 
ply the manager with questions. He 
gladly told me the whole story. This 
real bee man had purchased a second- 
hand Ford, which he had shaped and 
repainted to denote his business of 
bee raising and honey selling. He 
then purchased a regulation trailer 
and built sideboards on it to repre- 
sent a box of honey. In this, he and 
his helper visited many of the cities 
and towns around there, selling 
honey. The trailer was used for the 
delivery purposes and the sideboards 
both served as a good advertisement 
and yet helped the capacity end of 
the delivery amounts. 

I was not so fortunate as to see 
the trailer, but the car alone had 
attracted my attention. His name 
and address were on the sides of 
both, so that all who saw and read 
knew. 


Mrs. Luella B. Lyons. 


Disabled Soldier Making Good 


Army serial number 264374 was 
stamped on the aluminum tag en- 
circling the neck of an unknown 
wounded ex-soldier picked up during 
the war on the Chateau Thierry sec- 
tor in France. He had been seriously 
injured by a high explosive shell. 

Later, at a French hospital, the 
man was identified as Eugene J. 
Kurchinski, who was a member of 
the 32nd division and whose home 
was at Boyne City, Mich. His army 
service record read that he had been 
a carpenter before the war, but when 
doctors examined him they were con- 
vinced that his disabilities were so 
that he could never again return to 
carpentry. He himself also knew 
that knowledge of his past vocation 
Was now useless to him. 

In spite of this, Kurchinski was 
confident that he was not so handi- 
capped that there were not other 
things he could do. With this in 
mind, at his discharge he applied to 
the U. S. Veterans’ Bureau for a 
course in beekeeping and poultry 
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raising, which was given him. After 
two and a half years of training for 
the latter, he was declared able to 
“carry on.” 

Now. he is located on a 40-acre 
farm of his own. He raises poultry 
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for meat and egg production and 
keeps bees for their honey output. 
During his first year on his farm he 
has raised several hundred chickens, 
increased his apiary and sold a con- 
siderable amount of honey. 


DISEASE SUSCEPTIBILITY AND THE LIFE 
CYCLE OF THE WORKER BEE 


\ By Warren Whitcomb, Jr. 


One of the greatest problems in 
the control of bee diseases, and one 
which puzzles most beekeepers, is the 
question, “At what time shall I look 
for disease in my apiary?” Most 
beekeepers know and recognize the 
bee diseases when they appear in the 
apiary, but the great majority of 
small beekeepers find the disease 
only after it has made great gains 
and the hope of a good honey crop is 
passed. A familiarity with the peri- 
ods of the life of a bee and the peri- 
ods of greatest susceptibility to dis- 
ease seems the best way for the 
small beekeeper to keep his bees free 
from disease. It is because of these 
small, scattered apiaries that bee dis- 
eases have evaded control for so long 
a time. The accompanying chart 
shows graphically the life of the 
worker bee and the times when bees 
are most susceptible to disease. 


The first stage of the bee’s life is 
the egg stage, which lasts three days, 
and during this period there is no 
chance to contract disease. 

The larval stage lasts six days and 
is the all important stage to the bee- 
keeper. Three important brood dis- 
eases, sacbrood, which is seldom 
very injurious, and the two major 
brood diseases, American and Euro- 
pean foulbrood, all start their work 
of depleting the colony strength at 
this time. The first to make its at- 
tack is the European foulbrood. 


European foulbrood attacks the 
larva just at the time when the 
larval food is changed from the high 
protein-low carbohydrate food or 
royal jelly to the coarser low protein- 
high carbohydrate food which is 
given the larva during the later feed- 
ing stages. This change, which re- 
sults in more honey being added to 
the ration instead of the predigested 
royal jelly, probably allows the en- 
trance of disease germs from con- 
taminated honey. It may also ex- 
plain the scattered brood if some lar- 
ve receive honey containing disease 
germs while - others receive honey 
from a different source which is not 
contaminated. This disease persists 
until the end of the ninth day or the 
beginning of the pupal period and 
ends only with the death of the 
larva. 


Sacbrood is probably a disease of 
minor importance and is so often 
confused with chilled brood in spring 
that a detailed account of it would 
only cause more confusion among 
beekeepers than now exists. It at- 
tacks the larva at about the sixth 
day, or when the larva is nearly full 


grown and lies partially stretched 
upon the floor of the cell. 

The third brood disease of the 
larval period is American foulbrood. 
American foulbrood usually attacks 
the larva noticeably just before cap- 
ping, although the cappings are usu- 
ally placed over the larva by the bees 
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The graph shows age at which brood is sus- 
ceptible to disease. 


This disease is probably introduced 
in the same way as European foul- 
brood and the same scattered appear- 
ance of the brood results. At this 
time the larva is moving about 
spinning its cocoon, and this may ac- 
count for the rapidity with which the 
disease progresses, since exertion 
must mean more rapid intake and 
elaboration of food. 

The pupal stage is a period of 
twelve days during which a rapid 
change is made from the wormlike 
larva to the adult which emerges on 
the twenty-first day. American foul- 
brood is the only disease which in- 
vades this period. 

The adult period may last from 
five to thirty weeks, although the av- 
erage life of the working bee is about 
six weeks. The first week after th: 
bee emerges is- usually spent as a 
nurse bee and the second week as a 
wax worker, although both of these 
periods may vary with the other con- 
ditions of the colony. It is during 
the third week of the adult stage that 
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the young bee becomes a field 
worker, and at this time, or a bit 
later, that nosema disease makes its 
attack. Nosema disease attacks the 
young field bees but not the old 
shiny bees. This, too, is a disease 
not of primary importance under the 
usual conditions, and one which is 
not readily recognized by beekeep- 
ers. It is a disease capable of doing 
great damage. 

Bee diseases are hard to control 
and they cost money if not treated 
early. A knowledge of the critical 
periods of the bee’s life may mean 


‘ much in being able to eradicate dis- 


ease on its first appearance, The 
limits of this paper do not permit the 
description of control measures which 
are generally well known, but the life 
periods of the bee furnish the key 
both to prevention and control. 

New Hampshire. 


INHERITANCE OF TEMPER 
By Axel Holst. 


Dear Mr. Pellett: 

I read with interest in the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, February number, 
page 66, the editor’s remarks about 
drones as transmitting temper, which 
remarks, more so the following: “I 
noticed, without being able to explain 
why, that the colonies of bees of 
black stock, whose queens had mat- 
ed with one of our Italian drones, 
were as gentle as our pure Italians, 
while our own hybrids, from an Ital- 
ian queen mated with a black drone, 
were of the most violent temper,” 
correspond closely with Simmins’ re- 
marks (A Modern Bee Farm, 1914, 
page 54): 

“T have found it necessary to breed 
from a queen of the native kind, © 
crossing with a yellow drone; the act 
of crossing in itself adds greater en- 
ergy; while the disposition is received 
from the male side. For instance, a 
queen of a mild strain mating with a 
drone from a vicious colony gives 
workers which almost invariably turn 
out to be irritable. Again, I have 
had queens produce workers that the 
average beekeeper would not attempt 
to manipulate under any kind of in- 
timidation; and yet the daughters of 
such queens allowed to mate only 
with drones from stocks known to 
be easily handled, have given work- 
ers that one could do anything with. 

“T have found many black bees 
more irritable than any I have ever 
had, even rushing from the hive to 
attack a person many yards off; but 
by crossing the queens with Ligurian 
or Carniolan drones, this disposition 
is corrected. It has been considered 
that hybrids are very vicious, but this 
is only half true; what I have stated 
above is. strictly in accordance 
with fact, but when a_ yellow 
queen of some varieties is allowed to 
mate with a black drone, then, of 
course, the progeny resulting there- 
from will be irritable, while their 
working qualities will be inferior to 
those of the cross recommended. 
Black drones are not required in 
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breeding up a new strain, and should 
be rigorously excluded.” 
Also page 68: 

“The advantages to be derived 
from the foreign varieties can hardly 
be over-estimated, for by crossing 
with queens of the native kind, we 
get greater fecundity, and better 
honey-gathering powers than either 
pure race possesses. In the former 
chapter I have already shown that a 
black queen may form the basis from 
which to build up a good working 
strain. Select such queen of known 
excellence, and for the production of 
comb honey, use Italian or Carniolan 
drones to mate with young ones 
raised from her; the first cross being 
the most suitable. For extracted 
honey a good Italian strain will be 
found to give the best results.” Etc. 

-Also, page 69: 

“Let it be observed that black (na- 
tive) drones are to be rigorously ex- 
cluded, as these give bad-tempered 
workers when crossed with a queen 
of either of the foreign varieties.” 

I may finally mention that I have 
for many years had the idea that the 
depth of the drone-cells is the decid- 
ing factor in preventing the sperma- 
theca from fertilizing the eggs. Per- 
haps this can interest you from a 
theoretical standpoint. 

Virgin Islands. 


THE HUBER LETTERS \ 


The Death’s Head Moth 


To Count Mouxy De Loche. 

I regret very much, sir, to have 
delayed so long in replying to the 
most obliging letter that you did me 
the honor to address to me. I re- 
ceived it on the eve of my depart- 
ure for Switzerland. (At the time 
of this writing Huber lived in 
Geneva, which had been included 
within the French empire.) Mr. de 
Flumet, whom I saw at that time and 
vho was also leaving for Chambery, 
promised me that he would see you 
in passing and that he would tell you 
of my gratitude and that of my son 
until I could do so myself. 

The young naturalist in whom you 
‘ake some interest feels the value of 
your kindness and asks that you con- 
\inue it to him; he will some day go 
‘o seek information and pleasure in 
‘hat old castle where the art which 
1e loves is cultivated with so great a 
suecess and in which your advice and 
your example may be of such great 
use to him. 

I hoped, upon my return here, to 

gain see our dear Count and have 
some news of you through him, but 
ne left for Switzerland at the time 
when I arrived, and I received only 
‘is compliments. Allow me_ there- 
‘ore, sir, to seek myself to renew the 
thread of a correspondence, which I 
now how to appreciate and which 
was interrupted much against my 
wishes, 

I made this year an experiment 
which may not be as new for you as 
it was for me. I will give a detailed 
account of it to our Society of Phys- 
ics and Natural History, when I read 
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to them my researches upon the na- 
ture, origin and use of propolis. 

While I was in Lausanne, I made 
frequent excursions in the. surround- 
ing country. One of my friends had 
a few straw hives; he said to me, one 
day, that they saw every evening 
some small-sized bats prowling 
around the apiary, that they even 
entered in the hives and that his 
gardener had seen some of them 
emerging from them. Mr. d’A. also 
told me that he was about to brim- 
stone some of his colonies. You will 
understand that I disbelieved the bat 
story and that of their irruption in 
the hives and that I did all I could 
to prevent my friend from smother- 
ing his bees with fire, but it was use- 
less. 

On the 16th of September, at dusk, 
they saw many of the pretended bats 
tiying about the hives; they killed 
three swarms by exposing them to 
the fumes of burning brimstone. But 
this time the punishment closely fol- 
lowed the offense, for they found no 
honey, or almost no honey, in the 
combs of those three hives. I saw 
the beeswax that they had obtained 
from them; it was soft, sticky and 
sweet tasting; it was thus apparent 
that it had contained some honey. 
The bees had, in fact, harvested a 
great deal of it during the preceding 
month; it was thus certain that this 
honey had disappeared since only a 
few days. ° 

The combs of the three brimstoned 
hives had not been damaged nor 
spread apart, as would have been the 
case if bats had entered the hives by 
force; I was confirmed in the opinion 
that they were not to blame for 
these ravages. 

To ascertain the cause, I sent my 
servant, on the 17th, to this country 
place; I commanded him to watch 
carefully and to bring back to me, 
dead or alive, some of the beings that 
he would notice flying about the 
hives and trying to enter them. It 
was soon done; a half-hour later he 
brought me two moths, known under 
the name of “death’s head moths.” 
The gardener of my friend had 
wounded them with a pruning knife 
and had caught them just as they 
were about to enter some hives. The 
tenant of another farm came and told 
my servant, while he was at this 
watch, that at that very moment a 
throng of these moths were flying 
about his apiary; and such was the 
case with every apiary within a ra- 
dius of several leagues, I made sure 
of it. Here is, then, one of the most 
redoubtable enemies of our bees, and 
it is most formidable, since it may 
consume within a short time the 
honey of their winter stores, for I 
learned that all those who saw those 
moths around their apiaries and did 
not check their invasion, saw their 
hives deprived of almost all their 
honey for winter. I advised them 
to feed their bees during the winter 
either with pure honey or with sugar 
syrup; a teaspoonful filled with syrup 
or honey is sufficient for an ordinary 
colony for 24 hours. 

Since Nature created so formidable 
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an enemy of bees, she instructed 
them upon how to shelter them- 
selves against its ravages. Mr. d’A. 
understood that one would succeed 
by contracting the openings that 
serve as entrances for the bees. He 
had some dented tin made in shape of 
arches placed in front of three of 
his hives; as he had only that num- 
ber of them he did not place any in 
front of the other hives. 


On the 18th I went there to see; I 
found the whole household stirred 
and in admiration before the intelli- 
gence that the bees had shown. Those 
of the hives which had not been 
barred had themselves narrowed and 
walled their doors. On the previous 
eve this wall did not exist. The dan- 
ger had, therefore, awakened their 
instinct in this regard. It was un- 
lucky that it did not happen sooner. 
However, if bees would narrow their 
entrances so that the death’s head 
moth could never get in, this moth 
would starve and the aim of Nature 
would not be fulfilled, for it is evi- 
dent that it has been directed to seek 
its food in the hives. Everybody 
must live in order that the equilbri- 
um be established; the hawk must 
not be permitted to eat all the doves; 
since they are its natural prey, they 
know how to escape from their 
enemy and enough of them escape 
to keep up the species. The door of 
the hive is therefore only a war 
trick which is not always successful; 
it is enough that they use it some- 
times. But how does this moth 
avoid the stings of the bees? I have 
upon this matter only a conjecture, 
you will divine it; we will test it 
next year, God willing. 


Perhaps, in their native country, 
when they still live in the forest, 
when man has not yet mixed in their 
affairs, bees do beforehand that 
which they do with us only after ex- 
perience. Perhaps, also, is it too 
much to expect from a bee a pre- 
cautionary measure. It was perhaps 
necessary, in order that the idea of 
narrowing their entrances be awak- 
ened in their heads or excited in their 
sensorium, that the actual presence 
of the enemy should determine it. 


I had already seen naturally built 
doors in the hives; those had also 
been constructed at the hour of 
danger. But although I was very 
much inclined to admire their in- 
dustry and the views of infinite wis- 
dom, I had drawn no_ conclusions 
from isolated observations; it was 
necessary to repeat them as I did 
this year, in order to secure them 
in their ensemble and admire one 
more trait in the industry of those 
astonishing insects. For, in all the 
hives that I examined or caused to be 
examined lately, colonies have always 
been found whose entrances had been 
recently walled up at the sight of a 
few death’s head mocths. 


When you let me hear from you, 
sir, do me the favor of telling me 
whether you have noticed anything 
similar. I ask you also to please 
keep these communications upon bees 
between us, until we find something 
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worthy of being communicated to the 
public. 

I have the honor, sir, to be, with 
the greatest consideration, your de- 
voted servant, Huber. 

Bouchet, near Geneva, 

October 14, 1804. 


BEE HUNTING 

The reply to hunting bees, page 33, 
January issue, lays the foundation 
for great damage to result from 
building fires in forests, or any other 
place for that matter, for the pur- 
pose of heating stones, large or small, 
on which to burn combs to attract 
bees, as vast forest fires are liable to 
result which might destroy many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of valu- 
able timber, fences, farm buildings, 
and even the lives of domestic ani- 
mals and human beings also; and at 
the same time the whole transaction 
is uncalled for, and the only thing 
necessary to attract bees to bait is 
pure oil of anise, which can be pro- 
cured at any drug store, and without 
water, alcohol or anything else being 
added, and an ounce of it will last 
a bee hunter a lifetime. Just a piece 
of dry comb laid in a small box, and 
a few spoonsful of extracted honey, 
thinned a little with hot water and 
well stirred, put on it and a few 
drops of anise oil rubbed on outside 
of box, and never inside or in the 
bait, is all that is needed for attrac- 
tion, and sugar syrup is just as good 
as diluted honey for bait. 

Elias Fox. 


The World’s Beekeeping Literature 
Increasing 

In our mail comes a copy of a 
new Canadian bee Publication en- 
titled “Pasika,” of the Ukranian Bee- 
keeper. 

This is published at Winnipeg, 
Canada, in the Ukranian language, 
and is printed specifically for bee- 
keepers in and around Winnipeg who 
originated from Ukrania. 

From a Canadian farm publication 
we learn that a large number of 
these beekeepers still are practicing 
the Ukranian straw method of keep- 
ing their bees, but are gradually be- 
ing won over to American methods 
and the Langstroth movable-frame 
hive. We wish the publication suc- 
cess. 

In the same mail some specimen 
copies of five different Japanese pub- 
lications as follows: The Oriental 
Beekeeping, The World of Bee Cul- 
ture, Friend, of the Beekeeper, The 
Load Stone. in Bee Culture and the 
Japanese Bee Journal. All of these, 
of course, are published in Japanese, 
although some of them have on their 
title page the title of the publication 
in the English language. 

Unfortunately, we are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the Japanese 
language to convey to our readers an 
idea of what the publications stand 
for with the Japanese beekeeper. 

From the wonderful strides, how- 
ever, made in modern beekeeping in 
that country we have no doubt that 
the publications are largely responsi- 
ble. 
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WHICH IS “BEST HONEY?” 
By Major Shallard. 


I got a “repeat” order from a gro- 
cery for honey. I did not know what 
quality they had previously, so I sent 
some .first class (?) light and it was 
sent back, as “‘the customers did not 
like it.” 

It turned out that they had been 
supplied with a very dark, strong 
honey, and the customers having ac- 
quired a taste for it, would have no 
other. I have found that quite a 
proportion of the customers prefer 
a dark honey and are willing to pay 
a fair price for it. We do ourselves 
and our trade harm when we quote 
or allow our agents to quote “dark 
and inferior” in the market reports. 
All honey is not only good, but the 
best of food, and we should leave it 
to the people to choose, and not be 
eternally telling them that dark 
honey is inferior to light. 

Quality in Quantity is Essence of 
Profit 


Common beeswax is cheap. Better 
three times cleanse and purify it fit 
for direct use in foundation sheeting 
tank. Use gravity slow cooling under 
blanketed cover, not acid, to precipi- 
tate impurities. Thus top price is 
readily obtained from eager, satisfied 
customers. 

I am told a farmer near me sells 
“honey” at 9 cents a pound; I still 
obtain $2.40 each for 10-pound gross 
pails cream honey, and $24 dozen 
pails. Prices of cheese, butter, honey 
and wax rightly depend upon value 
put into the finished products by 
skilled handling from cow and bee 
to consumer. 

I. G. Noramus. 

Canada. 


An Old Timer With Bees 


My first love for bees began 65 
years ago, in Ireland, and during my 
64 years in America it has remained. 
I expect to keep a few colonies while 
I live. I live close to our town and 
keep only half a dozen colonies for 
my pleasure. I get very little honey, 
as all pasturage is gone. Orchards 
are gone to make room for houses 
and no farms are within several 
miles. My surplus is from goldenrod 
and aster. I am nearly 74, but still 
love to hear the music of the bees at 
labor. Patrick Flanagan. 

New York. 


Vinegar-Making Plant 

A clipping from the Canton Daily 
News gives considerable space to a 
description of a honey vinegar plant, 
said to be the only one of the kind in 
the United States. It is operated by 
Rev.A. A. Krisik, at Alliance, Ohio. 
Pictures of Rev. Krisik and of his 
plant are shown. An interesting ac- 
count is given of a raid of the plant 
by prohibition agents who mistook it 
for a still, and who were confronted 
by permits from Uncle Sam authoriz- 
ing the conversion of honey into 
vinegar by the owner. 
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Manitoba Short Course 


Prof. Mitchener reports that forty 
students registered for the two weeks’ 
short course in beekeeping held at 
Winnipeg in January. Students from 
Saskatchewan and Minnesota came, 
as well as those from the Province of 
Manitoba. This is the second short 
course held at the Manitoba College 
of Agriculture. In addition to Mitch- 
ener and Floyd of the college faculty, 
C. B. Gooderham, Dominion Apiarist, 
of Ottawa, and Jay Smith, of Vin- 
cennes, Indiana, had places on the 
program. Several other members of 
the college faculty, representing 
other departments, assisted. 


Honey Bread 


The H. Korn Baking Company, of 
Quincy, Illinois, are using full-page 
space in the Quincy papers to adver- 
tise Betsy Ross bread. They feature 
the fact that pure milk and creamery 
butter are used in making their 
product and that it is sweetened with 
honey. They also advertise espe- 
cially that their product was awarded 
the highest prize in competition with 
192 other brands after a laboratory 
test. 

This is good publicity for the bee- 
keepers’ product. The fact that the 
prize loaf was sweetened with honey 
should be called very generally to 
public attention. 


Utah Notes 


Utah beekeepers obtained 3,626,- 
000 pounds of honey in 1923, the 
average production for each colony 
of bees being seventy-four pounds, 
according to D. H. Hillman, state 
apiarist. In the Uintah Basin dis- 
trict the average yield per colony 
was eighty-one pounds. 

Forty per cent of the total produc- 
tion will be shipped out of the state. 

The honey market improved dur- 
ing last season. Carlot prices ranged 
from 7% to 9 cents a pound, the 
greatest amount bringing 8% cents. 
Retail prices varied from 10 cents in 
60-pound cans to 15 cents in small 
containers. 

Honey is gaining in favor as an 
anti-freeze mixture, and in a letter 
sent out by Mr. Hillman to beekeep- 
ers of the state asking them to apply 
for their 1924 auto licenses, the use 
of honey in auto radiators was called 
to their attention. 


Hubam in California 


Prof. G. H. Vansell of Davis, Cali- 
fornia, calls our attention to a phot 
reproduced on the cover page of th 
California Cultivator which shows : 
crop of Hubam clover in an orang: 
grove. The crop seems to be ver: 
rank in growth and is said to be 10' 
days from sowing. The general us 
of Hubam as a cover crop in th 
orchards of California would 4 
much to improve the bee pasture 0: 
that famous beekeeping state. 
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When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. Since 
we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


CYPRIAN BEES 
It is with interest I read the article in 
this month’s Journal on the Cyprian bee, and 
I would like what information you may be 
able to give me in regard to this race of 
bees. I am testing out different strains of 
Italian bees and also Caucasians, and may 
try the Carniolans. Perhaps I will also test 
the merits of the Cyprian bee and, when I 
find the kind that suits me, adopt that race 
or strain. I would be pleased to have you 
send me the address of Mr. Paul Dervishian, 
that I may write him in regard to securing 

some of his pure bred queens. 

MINNESOTA. 

Answer.—Although we made no comments 
upon the article of Mr. Dervishian, on 
Cyprian bees, we have a very decided opin- 
ion regarding those bees. We had some im- 
ported Cyprian bees, at the time when Mr. 
Benton went to Cyprus. They turned out 
to be very cross. It is true that they might 
be handled with rapidity and without 
stings; but the fact is that they require ex- 
ceedingly careful management, and when 

angry, are difficult to control. 


Another difficulty with Cyprian importa- 
tions is that, just now, there is an embargo, 
placed at the request of the beekeepers upon 
any importations from any country except 
Canada. So, if you wish to import Cyprian 
bees, you should first write to the Bureau 
of Entomology at Washington, to ask 
whether they will agree to let you import 
through them. Personally, we would prefer 
not to see any importations from Cyprus, 
for hybrids from their drones are still 
crosser than the pure stock. 

The address of Mr. Dervishian is Nicosia, 
Cyprus Island. 


GRANULATION OF HONEY 


I received a shipment of honey some 
time ago and I find that some of it is very 
smooth and crystallized, some crystallized 
but very grainy (coarse), and still other 
that has not crystallized at all. This honey 
will all weigh the same. Why all this dif- 
ference? How long does it take new 
honey to crystallize? How long to get 
smooth and velvety? Why coarseness? 

I will certainly appreciate any informa- 
tion you may give me in this matter. 

KENTUCKY. 

Answer.—The granulation of honey de- 
pends upon several things. The honey of 
some blossoms granulates more readily 
than that of some other blossoms. For in- 
stance, heather honey, produced in Europe, 
granulates so readily that it is often im- 
possible to extract it. The honey from 
alfalfa often granulates in the cells and be- 
comes difficult to sell. 

The granulation of honey does not depend 
altogether upon its ripeness, although well 
ripened honey usually granulates readily. 
But at the Northwestern Convention of bee- 
keepers of 1883, held in Syracuse, N. Y., 
Mr. L. C. Root, Quinby’s son-in-law, read a 
paper on curing honey and exhibited a jar 
of basswood honey which had not granu- 
lated and held that this was because it was 
excessively well ripened. I was a skeptic 
and told him so. But I became convinced 
that he was right and that very ripe honey 


was sometimes very slow in granulating. 

Coarse granulation is usually due to 
partly unripe honey being mixed with ripe 
honey. It sometimes granulates so coarsely 
that customers think lump sugar has just 
been dropped in the honey. To secure a 
soft, velvety granulation, stir it while it 
is on the point of granulating, in cool 
weather. By whipping honey before granu- 
lation one obtains a very soft product. 
This is the way in which they produced 
some of the best grades of honey in 
France, such as “‘Miel de Narbonne,” with 
soft, buttery granulation. 

If you have honey which is not properly 
granulated, melt it on a very slow fire, 
over water (au bain-marie), then place it 
in cold storage, stirring it occasionally. 
Usually, however, in our cold climate, 
honey which has not been heated enough to 
evaporate any of its moisture will readily 
granulate again, and always, as far as I 
know, with very soft granulation. There 
is no rule as to the length of time which 
it requires to granulate. It all depends 
upon its condition. 


SHIPPING BEES ABROAD 


In the part of Ireland from which I came, 
the Isle-of-Wight disease has swept away 
almost every colony of bees. I wish to send 
one or two packages of Italian bees with 
queens to a friend there. Do you think I 
ean do it successfully? Would like to send 
3-lb. packages on combs, if the express 
charges are not prohibitive. You have had 
much experience in importing bees, and I 
would thank you for any advice as to how 
to get them to Ireland safely. Mr. Doolit- 
tle and Mr. G. B. Howe have sent queens 
for me quite easily. Of course a 3-lb. nu- 
cleus is a different matter. I would. buy 
from some reliable man near by so as to 
avoid too long a journey. It should be as 
easy to ship to Ireland, say from Virginia, 
as from Texas to British Columbia. 

NEW YORK. 

Answer.—Although I have never had bees 
by the pound sent to Europe, or from Eu- 
rope, I do not doubt that it may be done 
safely, especially to Ireland, which is a lit- 
tle closer than the Continent. I would sug- 
gest that you get your shipper to communi- 
cate with the express company, telling them 
that, if shipments can be successful they 
may get quite a little traffic. Have them 
find by what route to ship the quickest way. 

Shipping on combs will require particu- 
lar packing and I would recommend that 
each comb be wired in its box so that it 
may not break out in jars. It would also be 
advisable to use old combs, which are 
tougher than new ones. 


COMB HONEY 


1. I wish to produce some bulk comb 
honey. Can I use a full depth Hoffman 
frame and thin super foundation, full sheets, 
to fit’: the frame? Will the weight of the 
clustering bees in the warm hive pull down 
these full sheets of thin unwired founda- 
tion ?. 

2. Can I use a plain ungrooved top bar 
and cement the foundation with wax? This 
would save considerable time when getting 
used frames ready to be used again. Would 
you advise a shallow saw groove as a 
guide? OKLAHOMA. 

Answers.—1. Surplus foundation would 
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probably break down if used in _ full 
sheets in deep frames. It would be much 
better to use half depth frames. There is 
always more tendency for long sheets to 
break down than short sheets. In sections, 
the end wall is not far away and it helps to 
brace the foundation. 

2. Fastening the foundation to the top 
bar with wax may do, but I would much 
prefer a grooved top bar with a wedge. It 
holds the foundation more securely. I 
would even prefer to press the edge of the 
sheet down on the wood with a knife, rather 
than use melted wax, in those long frames. 
It may be pressed so securely that it will 
tear off rather than pull off. I use a lath 
for a guide for the knife. 


FOULBROOD 


1. Will a colony affected with foulbrood 
swarm? 


2. How long will a colony exist that is 
affected with foulbrood? 

3. How could a swarm of bees in a house 
be destroyed without injuring the house? 

4. What are the first symptoms of foul- 
brood? NEBRASKA. 

Answers.—1l1. Yes, a colony may be 
slightly affected with foulbrood, enough to 
transmit it, and yet swarm. 

2. The length of life of that colony will 
depend upon whether the disease is very 
virulent. A colony may live an entire year 
with American foulbrood. But it usually 
becomes weak enough to be robbed before 
the season is over. Colonies affected with 
European foulbrood may die or may get over 
it. They never get well without treatment 
when suffering of American foulbrood. 

3. If you can open the walls of the house 
enough to pour some bi-sulphide of carbon 
in the cavity, above the bees, you may kill 
the bees readily. The quantity of it to be 
used must depend upon the size of the 
cavity, one-eighth ounce per cubic foot, or 


thereabout. It is inflammable and explosive, 
so do not bring a light near. Close all air 
passages. 


4. American foulbrood symptoms: Lar- 
ve dead; ropy, brown, smelling of joiners’ 
glue. Most of dead larve in sealed cells. 

European foulbrood: Larve dying when 
still coiled in cell, turning yellow, then dark. 
Sour odor at first, later carrion odor. 

If you want to fight foulbrood success- 
fully, better send to the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, Washington, D. C., for pamphlets 
on foulbrood, and study them closely. 


SEX OF BEES 

In regard to the sex of the queen bee there 
seems to be difference in statement made by 
Mr. Alois Alfonsus in A B. J., page 620, 
December, and that published in “The Hive 
and Honey Bee,” paragraph 95. Can his 
statement in regard to Aristotle’s knowledge 
of the queen be proven by the writings of 
that great man, or by any other source? 

AS. 

Answer.—The trouble, concerning Aris- 
totle, is that he wrote in the Greek lan- 
guage and that this was translated first 
into Latin, then into modern tongues. Mrs. 
Morley, in her book, “The Honey Makers,’ 
mentions the Latin word “Rex,” or king, as 
given to the queen. So there is a doubt. 
But we referred the matter to Prof. Jager, 
of the Minnesota College of Agriculture, 
and he gives us the entire quotation, in 
English, taken from the copy of Aristotle 
which he possesses. Here it is: 

“All persons are not agreed on the gen- 
eration of bees, for some say that they 
neither produce young, nor have sexual in- 
tercourse, but that they bring their young 
from other sources and some say that they 
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MONEY AND SATISFACTION FOR 
YOU 


Save one profit by buying direct 
from factory. Standard, Jumbo and 
Modified Dadant Hives; cedar or 
pine, Write for catalog. 


A. E. BURDICK CO., 
Sunnyside, Wash. 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS! 


We handle the finest line of bee 
supplies. Send for our 1924 price 
list. Our quotations will interest you. 





The Colorado Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation, 1424 Market St., 
Denver, Colo. 





BARNES’ FOOT POWER MACHINERY 


Read what J. E, Parent 
of Chariton, N. Y., says: 


“We cut with one of 
your Combined Machines 
last winter 50 chaff hives 
with 7-in. cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 frames and a 
great deal of other work.” 





W. F. & JOHN BARNES CoO., 
995 Ruby St., Rockford, IIl. 


PORTER BEE 


ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 

TIME 

MONEY 








For sale by all deealers. 
If no dealer, write efactory. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 


(Please mention Am Bee Journal when writinz) 





Booking Orders for May 
Delivery 1924 


My introduced-laying-enroute queens and 
packages. One good, vigorous young queen, 
one standard Hoffman frame of emerging 
brood and adhering bees, and one additional 
pound of bees. Price complete, f. o. b. Bor- 
delonville, $5.00. 

Additional frames of brood, or additional 
pounds of field bees to make larger package, 
$1.00 each, respectively, in above packages. 
Bees and queens, Italians. Special discounts 
given to schools, colleges and church or- 
ganizations. Qveen introduced and laying 
enroute to you. Health certificate attached. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
One-fifth cash books order. Send for circu- 
lar and names of satisfied customers in your 
state. Complete references given. 


JES DALTON, 
Bordelonville, La. 


GOLDEN es AND — ee 

















ES FOR 
1 untested Hi no $1.00 
1 tested queen 1.50 
1-lb. package of bees ~~~. —~--~--~--- 2.00 
2-lb. package of bees 3.00 
3-lb. package of bees 4.50 
Nucleus, per frame 1.50 





Additional pound of bees with nucleus 1.00 
No disease; safe arrival guaranteed; bees 
inspected. 


J. W. SHERMAN, Valdosta, Ga. 
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collect them from the flowers of celynthrus, 
and others from the flowers of celamus. Oth- 
ers again say that they are found in the 
flowers of the olive and produce this proof, 
that the swarms are most abundant when the 
olives are fertile. Other persons affirm that 
they collect their young of the drones 
from any of the substances we have named, 
but that the rulers produce the young of 
the bees. 

“There are two kinds of rulers, the best 
of these is red, the other kind black and 
variegated; their size is double that of 
the worker bees; the part*of the body be- 
neath the cincture is more than half of the 
whole length; by some they are called the 
mother bées, as if they were the parents 
of the rest, and they argue that unless the 
ruler is present, drones only are produced, 
and no bees. Others affirm that they have 
sexual intercourse, and that the drones 
are males and the bees females. 

“The other bees originate in the cells of 
the comb, but the rulers are produced in the 
lower part of the comb, six or seven of them 
separated, opposite to the rest of the pro- 
geny.” 

Thus we see that Aristotle was not very 
certain of the facts, and if we read the quo- 
tations from him, made by Mr. Langstroth 
in ‘““‘The Honeybee,” and which we preserved 
in all the editions, we will find that he did 
not say anything positive. When we re- 
flect that Aristotle died 322 years before the 
Christian Era and that he wrote an entire 
treatise on ‘‘Animals,” that the ‘above is 
taken from Book V, Chapter 18, of this 
immense work, we may well wonder at his 
knowledge. 


USE BEE STINGS AS CURE FOR 
LUPUS 


PARIS, Jan. 4—(U. S.)—Two suf- 
ferers from the frightful malady of 
lupus have been cured by bee stings, 
according to a communication to the 
Academy of Medicine by Professor 
Boinet, of Marseilles. 

Professor Boinet says that both 
patients were in a late stage of the 
disease. He eured the first with 1000 
stings and the second was cured after 
4000 stings. The treatment was given 
under direction of an apiarist. 


Modern Beekeeping in Japan 


We have before us the January 
number of The Youhou-no-Tomo 
(The Beekeepers’ Friend) monthly 
Japanese publication and organ of 
the Japanese Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. 

They very kindly give in English 
on one page statistics of modern bee- 
keeping in Japan, as follows: 
Beekeepers who keep over 100 


I ce eee 89 
Beekeepers who keep over 50 

ee ee eee 224 
Beekeepers who keep under 50 

ae Oe aa 16071 

16384 

Total number of hives_____~_ 96337 


Mr. Watanabe, editor of the maga- 
zine referred to above, calls our at- 
tention to the fact that this repre- 
sents only bees kept in modern hives 
and pure bred stock. He states that. 
there are a much larger number of 
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bees kept in the Japanese fashion 
throughout the empire, but that these 
are not a good deal more than self- 
sustaining. 

In view of the fact that effort has 
been made to keep bees in a modern 
fashion only during the past ten 
years, the growth of modern bee- 
— in Japan is really remark- 
able. 


THREE HIVES OF BEES 
By George Gilbert. 


The first hive is one that went into 
winter with a very small force of 
bees, not enough  stores—fore- 
doomed to death. It might better 
have been united with another in the 
fall. The bees died off, “the moth 
got it,’ and in spring it was dead to 
the world. It was a total loss in one 
season, but in another, it was profit- 
able because it was all gone, could 
be taken apart, its frames used else- 
where or it could be restocked with 
a strong swarm early and so made to 
pay. 

The second hive was one that had 
poor stores and just enough bees in 
the fall to give a hope that it might 
winter. The stores were either 
robbed down by the grasping bee- 
keeper, or were honeydew or had 
some fruit juices amongst them. The 
queen was either a poor one or there 
had been a touch of weakness some- 


where. The second hive came 
through the winter with a weak 
force. The queen had to start with 


just a small patch of brood, because 
there were not enough bees to keep 
warm a big slab of brood comb. This 
second hive started a laggard, al- 
ways held out a hope, was fussed 
with and nursed along, but went 
through the summer without produc. 
ing a surplus. It represented a dead 
loss. It took time, thought, care that 
might better have been given to 
booming hives or even to getting a 
big stock going in a “dead”’ hive. 

The third hive had a good queen 
and the beekeeper left it “bung-full’’ 
of early honey. He made sure it was 
heavy in bees and stores. The bees, 
strong in colony -spirit, stood the 
winter well. They were full of pep 
and ilew each warm day that offered. 
They kept themselves clean and their 
hive clean. The queen, thus encour- 
aged, laid an early frame full of 
brood, and it was hatched in time so 
that when the first honey and pollen 
appeared on maple and willow, she 
had plenty of nurses to care for her 
big egg production. When fruit 
bloom began, this third hive was 
booming and when clover began the 
beekeeper had to watch it, with su- 
pers of empty combs ready to keep 
it from getting so full of honey that 
it warted to swarm. 

The first hive really was mor? 
nrofitable than was the second. By 
dying off, it left room for growth. 
The second hive was like that old 
trotting horse that “could trot just 
fast enough to lose.” . 

Better a “dead” hive in spring 
than one that is just strong enough 
to be a nuisance. A good queen and 
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a package of bees will make a “dead”’ 
hive into a boomer, but a hive that 
is just one jump ahead of the under- 
taker cannot be made into anything 
approaching profit. 


Paste for Tin 


A question in the December Ameri- 
can Bee Journal asks how to make 
paste for sticking labels on glass or 
tin. 

I find the best medium for this 
purpose is a bowl or saucer of milk. 
Skim the cream off the top, or it may 
show grease stains through the label 
when dry. Dip the back of the label 
in the milk, place in position on the 
bottle or tin, and wipe off excess 
moisture with a clean cloth. 


Nineteen twenty-three has been a 
bad honey season in most districts 
over here, but we are still getting 
good prices, sections selling at 2 shil- 
lings sixpence retail, 2 shillings 
wholesale; extracted 2% shillings per 
pound (2 shillings, roughly 50 cents). 

England. D. Y. Knowles. 


BREEDING BETTER BEES 


In connection with my graduate 
study in Cornell University I am un- 
dertaking the presumptuous task of 
developing improved types of honey- 
bees. It is my purpose to apply to 
this time-worn problem the estab- 
lished principles of genetics. The 
largest possible number of sports or 
mutants is needed in these breeding 
experiments, and through your cour- 
tesy I would like to ask the readers 
of the Journal for their co-operation 
in watching for and obtaining for 
me any variations from the normal 
types of honeybees. 

A few words of explanation will 
make this matter clear. A sport or 
mutant is technically any new type 
of animal or plant which appears 
suddenly and breeds true from the 
start. Certain mutations have a 
detrimental effect upon the individ- 
ual, but other mutations have a de- 
cidedly favorable effect, and may 
materially contribute toward the 
survival of the individual in the 
struggle for existence. 

Some species of plants and animals 
appear to throw sports more fre- 
quently than others. Exceedingly few 
variations in type have ever been re- 
ported among honeybees. In my ex- 
perience of 25 or 30 years only two 
distinct cases have ever come to my 
notice and these changes were prob- 
ably of an identical nature. Although 
they occurred at about the same time, 
they nevertheless occurred in appar- 
ently unrelated stocks and in widely 
Separated regions. This mutation 
affected the eyes of the males only. 
Instead of the usual metallic, dark 
brown eyes, the sports had milk-white 
eyes. In one case only 2 or 3 drones 
in the hive showed the change, but in 
the other case apparently all the 
drones in the hive had pure white 
eves. These mutations were easily 
discovered, because they were so 
striking. No doubt if this matter 
were made the subject of sufficiently 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


BEE SUPPLIES 
THAT “**70"°"* SATISFY 


Order your supplies now and make sure of having them ready on 
time. We have a complete line of supplies on hand at all times 
and can give you real quality and service. 

Special prices to Beekeepers’ Associations. 


Write for our new 1924 catalog. 


A. H. Rusch & Son Co., Reedsville, Wis. 
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WE MANUFACTURE FOUNDATION 


=——= Our Specialty is —— 





Working your wax into foundation, for cash or wax in payment. 
Write us for list of supplies and get our prices on the best Hives, 
Sections, Frames, etc., made in Wisconsin. 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY 


AUGUSTA, WISCONSIN 
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TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


Fifty-two Years’ Experience it. Queen-Rearing 
































Breed Three-Band Italians Only 
Nov. 1 to Junel June 1 to July 1 July 1 to Nov. 1 
‘ae 2 | 1 6 2 1 ‘é 2 
ee a ee $200$850 $1500| $150 $750 $1350| $125 $650 $1150 
Select Untested_----__- 225 950 1800| 175 900 1600| 150 750 1350 
eet li 300 1650 3000/ 250 1200 2200| 200 1050 18 50 
Select Tested.__- 3.5019 50__3500| 300 1650 3000) 275 1500 27 00 





Select tested, for breeding, $7.50. 
The very best queen, tested for breeding, $15. 


Capacity of yard, 6,000. I sell no bees by the pound or nuclei, except with high-priced 
tested and breeding queens. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long-distance cages, but safe delivery is 
not guaranteed. ‘ 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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wide inquiry, other such sports would 
be brought to light. 

However, geneticists are led to be- 
lieve that by far the greatest num- 
ber of mutations affecting cultivated 
animals and plants are very slight 
changes. Their value in the analy- 
sis and improvement of stocks is con- 
sequently lost because they entirely 
escape notice. For example, muta- 
tions causing modification or absence 
of the sting, variations in the size 
and structure of the wing, length of 
tongue or of abdomen might produce 
an effect so slightly visible as easily 
to escape observation. Yet a queen 
bee that produced sons or daughters 
of any of these types might, in the 
hands of a trained breeder, form the 
starting point for experiments in hy- 
bridization and selection leading to 
new and improved types of bees. 

It is earnestly hoped that many 
owners of bees throughout the coun- 
try who appreciate the importance 
and the difficulties of such breeding 
work will be keen to observe any de- 
partures from the normal types of 
bees, as those suggested above, and 
in case of discovery to communicate 
at once with 

Lloyd R. Watson, Alfred, N. Y. 


HEATING GRANULATED HONEY 
IN COMBS 


By R. A. Williams. 


On page 138, Colorado asks how to 
liquefy granulated honey in combs. 
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Here is my method. I had 500 
pounds of it one time. 

I fill a wash boiler with the combs, 
putting as many as I can crowd in; 
then fill the boiler with water, laying 
a stone on top of the combs if they 
have a tendency to float. I put the 
boiler on the stove and heat it till the 
water is lukewarm, and with a slow 
fire I keep it at that for a few hours. 
I forgot to say that I first shave off 
the cappings. When the water is 
cold again, I lift the combs out and 
run them through the _ extractor. 
Then I give these combs to the bees 
and they clean out what is left. 
Then I treat another batch with the 
same water, and so on until the 
honey is all melted. By that time the 
water is rich enough to use for food. 
This saves both the combs and the 
honey. 

When I feed for winter, I give 
them about 15 pounds of good honey. 
When spring comes I add what they 
need in any kind of honey, for them 
to breed on. By the time the crop 
begins, the hive is full of bees and I 
have early swarms, and big ones. I 
started beekeeping in 1914 and I 
have hardly ever lost a colony in 
winter by this method. I don’t know 
how my method will strike you older 
beekeepers. 


LATE SWARMS 


On August 30, Mrs. Fuller, visited 
an outyard, located some five miles 
from the home apiary, and found 


May 


six swarms clustered near the apiary, 
apparently awaiting our coming. One 
swarm was clustered on a wild 
cherry tree, one on a pin oak, one 
on a fence, and three on a horse rake 
that was left in the field nearby. One 
swarm was clustered on the seat, an- 
other on the axle, and a third on 
the doubletree. Next day we again 
visited the yard and found another 
swarm clustered on the tongue of 
said rake. A _ casual stroller re- 
ported that it had gone off with the 
rake. These swarms were the resuit 
of monster colonies housed in modi- 
fied Dadant hives with supers crowd- 
ed full of honey with no further 
room for the incoming flood of nec- 
tar from the buckwheat fields of the 
Murray Hills. 


Pennsylvania. O. C. Fuller. 


PACKAGE SHIPPING 


We have received more contribu- 
tions than we can possibly use on the 
question of shipping packages of bees 
from the South to the North, re- 
ferring to the articles already pub- 
lished from Messrs. Floyd and Dal- 
ton. It would be impossible to give 
all the points of view. Some com- 
plain of the express companies, oth- 
ers praise them. The fact is that the 
more or less accommodation obtained 
from express companies depends very 
much upon the temper and disposi- 
tion of the agents. We must make 
allowance for human frailties. 

The following we believe to be the 
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, && ITALIAN QUEENS > 
= FOR 1924 OUR OLD RELIABLE THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS will be shipped from one of the largest and best = 
= equipped queen-rearing yards in the SOUTH. = 
s We have bought the queen-rearing department of one of the largest beekeepers of the state and have added it to ours, & 
= which will enable us to put out double the amount of queens as_ heretofore. L 
2 We are now booking orders for spring delivery, one-fourth cash. Safe arrival guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. Circular = 
= free. = 
£ Untested, $1.25; 6, $6.50; 12, $12. Tested, $2.50; 6, $14. Select Untested, $1.50; 6, $8; 12, $15. Select tested, $3 each a 
= f you once try our queens, you will always use them. = 
= JOHN G. MILLER, 723 C STREET, CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS = 
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You can have cash for your wax and old combs or cappings at the market 
price, or we allow a little more in exchange for supplies 


Write for our terms and prices 


Write for catalog 


‘Where the BEST Beehives come from’’ 





“falcon” Supplies, Queens, Foundation 
Booklet, "Simplified Beekeeping for Beginners" free 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. COMPANY, Falconer, (,,wistown) N. Y., U. S. A. 
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most liberal view taken of this sub- 
ject, by one who is himself a shipper. 
He is right in stating that much good 
may be done by the American Honey 
Producers’ League. We trust that 
the shippers will take more pains to 
satisfy the customers and that the 
customers may take a kindly view 
of the tribulations of the breeder. 
The American Bee Journal wishes 
to help as much as possible. If a 
shipper does not answer letters from 
the man who has sent him money, we 
want to know it. We do not wish to 
knowingly accept the advertisement 
of a man who does not reply to his 
customers. He must either send the 
goods ordered and paid for or re- 
turn the money. The following is 
a part of the letter in question: 
“The worst enemy of the queen 
breeder and package shipper is the 
dishonest and incompetent shipper. 
They defraud the customers and in 
this way cause them to distrust all 
shippers. They take more orders 
than they can fill if they are lucky 
enough to get them, and cause the 
dissatisfaction of delayed promises, 
and they often do not have the 
money or the bees to make good with. 
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They often ship out disease and the 
inspection laws have not been suffi- 
cient to entirely stop this practice. 
And last, but not least, they cut 
prices so that if other shippers at- 
tempted to meet them they could not 
make a living. On page 88, Febru- 
ary issue (A. B. J.), Mr. Dalton says 
‘Cheap packages seem to be all the 
go.’ In my opinion the cheap pack- 
ages are not caused by the customer 
but the shipper, and they don’t seem 
to be quite all the go, according to 
the experience of the old man men- 
tioned by Prof. Floyd in March. 

“Tt has been our experience that 
the beekeepers, as a whole, are far 
above the average in both honesty 
and consideration for the shipper 
when shipments are delayed or dam- 
aged in transit. The great majority 
are only looking for a square deal 
and are willing to meet the shipper 
half way. On page 88 of March issue 
Mr. Dalton states that shippers get 
tired of explaining that bees on 
combs are not allowed in the mails. 
As for that matter, most of us get 
tired of answering correspondence of 
any kind (except the ones that con- 
tain good-sized checks), but that is 
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no reason why we cannot answer the 
questions of inquirers courteously. 
Some shippers are rather lax in re- 
gard to their correspondence; one 
that I heard of did not answer postal 
ecards at all and another did not 
answer letters complaining of loss in 
transportation till after the season 
was practically over and he had filled 
all of his orders ‘on time.’ 

“Many plans have been advocated 
to put the dishonest shipper out of 
business, but none of them have been 
thoroughly tried out yet. It is to be 
hoped that a simple and practical 
plan will soon be adopted. But this 
must come from the buyers’ side, for 
the shippers cannot do very much 
along this line without the ones that 
are affected raising a howl that we 
are trying to cut out competition. 
The A. H. P. L. is working along this 
line and they are the ones to put it 
across for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. Until this is done the only 
thing to do is to be sure that the 
shipper is allowed to advertise in the 
bee journals and to inquire of your 
state apiarist or large beekeepers as 
to their bees.” 

Paul Cutts, Alabama. 











QUEENS 
Three-band Italians 


QUEENS can be reared in California. 


antee no disease, also safe arrival. 


Package Bees. 


1-pound package, 


Write for prices in large lots. 
References by permission: 
tonwood, Calif. 





Add price of queen when ordering packages. 


PACKAGE BEES 


My northern yards are located near Redding, Calif., the most northern 


My Northern customers have shown their appreciation of my Northern service, to such an extent the past season, that I am 
now adding 2,000 additional large standard three-frame queen-mating hives, besides over 1,000 full colonies, exclusively for 


Eastern and Northern shipments via Ogden, Utah, will be shipped from San Jose, Calif., as before. 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THESE PRICES: 
$2.00 each; 10 or more, $1.75 each. 


3-pound package, $4.50 each; 10 or more, $4.00 each 
1 select untested queen, $1.25; 25 or more $1.00 each 


J. E. WING, 155 SCHIELE AVE., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


I use pure cane sugar syrup for feed in transit and guar- 


2-pound package, $3.50 each; 10 or more, $3.00 each 
I untested queen, $1.00; 25 or more, 90c each 

1 select tested queen, $2.50; 25 or more, $2.00 each 
Breeders, extra select and tested for breeding, $5 to $10 

Orders booked with 10 per cent deposit, balance before delivery. 

No order too large—No order too small. 


Security State Bank, San Jose. First National Bank, Chico, Calif. 


UEENS 


Silver Gray Carniolans 


point from which EARLY PACKAGE BEES and 


531 miles from Portland, Ore., 716 miles from Seattle, Wash., 872 miles from Vancouver, B. C., 909 miles from Spokane, Wash. 
I am close to you with not a single hot valley to pass through. Think of the saving in time and express charges, besides a still 
greater saving in having the bees reach you in perfect condition. 


Bank of Cottonwood. Cot- 
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For years we have been shipping thousands of 
pounds of bees all over the U. $. and Canada 


Order Direct from this Ad. 


Weare prepared to take care of your rush orders 


2-lb. package bees, $3.75 each, 25 or more, $3.60 each. 
2-frame nuclei same price as 2-pound packages. 
3-lb. package bees, $5.25 each; 25 or more, $5.00 each. 
3-frame nuclei same price as 3-pound packages. 


Untested queens, $1.00 each; 25 or more, 85¢ each; $70.00 per hundred. 
This is a special SALE on untested queens of high quality. 
Select untested, $1.70; 25 or more, $1.50 each. 

Select tested, $2.65 each; 25 or more, $2.25 each. 


CARNIOLANS 


AULT BEE COMPANY, San Antonio, Texas 


SUCCESSORS TO NUECES COUNTY APIARIES 














Tested, $2.25 each; 25 or more, $2.00 each. 
Breeders, $5.00 to $15.00. 






GOLDENS 
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MR. BEEKEEPER— 


We have a large plant especially equipped to manufacture the supplies 

that you use. We guarantee all materials and workmanship. We ship 

anywhere. We allow early order discounts and make prompt shipments. 

Write for free illustrated catalog today. We pay highest cash prices and 
trade for beeswax. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth Street, Higginsville, Missouri 


J. W. ROUSE, Mexico, Missouri Texas Distributors, A. M. HUNT & SONS, Goldthwaite, Texas 
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MONEY SAVED BEE SUPPLIES TIME SAVED 


Root’s Goods at factory prices with WEBER’S Service. 




















Send us a list of your wants and we will quote prices that will save you 


money 


C.H. W. WEBER & CO., 2163-65-67 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


4} 

















HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Inc., 1331 Ocean Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 


S —_—- 
(7 >) 
PREPARE FOR SPRING BUSINESS 

Glass and Tin Honey Containers Glass Jars with Gold Lacquered, Wax Lined 
4 Ib . f Screw Caps 

2%-lb. cans, in crates of 100 ______ $4.00 a crate 8-oz. honey capacity, 3 doz. per carton 

5- Ib. pails, in crates of 100______ 7.00 a crate $1.50 per carton 
10- Ib. pails, in crates of 50 _______ 5.25 a crate 16-oz. honey capacity, 2 doz. per carton 
60- lb. tins, used, good conditions, 2 tins 1.30 per carton 

per case ~--—--~----------_-_--- -25 a case 3-lb. or quart capacity, 1 doz per carton 
60- lb. tins, new, 2 tins per case ____ 1.00 a case 1.00 per carton 
HONEY 

White Clover Crystallized in 60-lb. tins____13c lb. LL. A. Clover Crystallized in 60-Ib. tins________ 12¢ lb. 























ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


Over 2,000 colonies of SUPERIOR ITALIAN BEES to draw from to supply you your wants in packages and nuclei. 
Two-pound packages bees or two-frame nuclei with queen, one, $4.50, ten or more, $4.00. 
Three-pound packages bees or three-frame nuclei with queen, one, $5.50, ten or more, $5.00. 


To June 15 After June 15 To June 15 After June 15 
One untested Italian Queen ______-~_ $1.25 $1.00 One tested Italian Queen —__________ .00 $1.25 
oe 2. ee eet $1.00 $ .75 Ten or more Llscecn $1.50 $1.00 





LOOK AT THESE PRICES: 
Send 10c for a sample Hoffman frame and save $23.00; 1,000 for $45.00. 
Medium brood foundation, one pound, 70c; five-pound lots, 64c; twenty-five-pound lots, 58c. 
We guarantee this foundation to give you perfect satisfaction, and it will cost you a little over 7c a sheet in 25-pound lots. 





25 10-frame shallow extracting supers with frames____$18.75 100 10-frame shallow extracting supers, with frames__ $70.00 

White pine Hoffman frames, 1,000 full depth, _____--_ $45.00 1,000 shallow frames $32.00 

25 10-frame hive bodies, with frames ~___--__--_--___ $31.25 100 10-frame hive bodies, with tiem $115.00 

25 8-frame shallow extracting supers, with frames ____$16.75 100 8-frame shallow extracting supers, with frames ~~. $62.00 

25 8-frame hive bodies, with frames —~_-_____________ $28.75 100 8-frame hive bodies, with frames —~~_____-__--_-_- $105.00 
All bodies made of good Cypress and dovetailed. Good used 7-wire and wood excluders at 50c each. 


Write for our 1924 catalog. 


l THE STOVER APIARIES, MAyYuHEw, MIss. 
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pene 2 FOR EUROPEAN 
FOULBROOD 
By W. H. Lewis. 


The writer has been asked several 
times for a report for 1923, but de- 
ferred it until the present, as it 
would be more seasonal. 

The past year has been the poorest 
in the experience of the writer. Over 
a large portion of British Columbia, 
and particularly the district of the 
writer, it has been a total failure. 
Strong colonies were in a starving 
condition early in September. This 
has brought an experience not here- 
tofore had in the treatment of Euro- 
pean foulbrood. ; 

I believe it is generally conceded 
that in a poor season all brood dis- 
eases spread more rapidly and are 
much harder to control than in a year 
of normal production. It has proved 
true here. 

It was early seen that, although 
the disease was held in check and 
the colony slowly increased in 
strength, it was very backward in 
cleaning up, and if the feeding was 
discontinued at this time, an increase 
in amount of disease was apparent. 
To remedy this, heavy feeding was 
tried to bring about activity of the 
bees as during a honey flow. This 
was successful, though it took a 
longer time than if there had been a 
natural flow of nectar. Two ounces 
of B. K. or B. H. to the quart were 
used the past season, and I do not 
now think it is necessary to increase 
the disinfectant above this amount. 
There was no difference in results 
from either disinfectant, as far as I 
could see. Start with 1 ounce, in- 
crease to 2 ounces the second quart. 

In making this statement I wish it 
understood that my faith in the hy- 
pochlorite treatment, in a normal 
season, for European foulbrood, has 
not been shaken in the least. 

A year ago I stated that combs 
from colonies infected with European 
foulbrood were not safe to use the 
following season, I now propose to 
give the reasons for this statement. 

In 1919 I shook, for a neighbor, 
what few bees remained in a hive 
that had been infected and gone 
queenless. There was not (to the 
eye) a sign of disease, as the combs 
were well cleaned out. There was 
considerable honey. The hive was 
nailed up and not used until 1921, 
when a package was put on one-half 
of the combs which were borrowed 
for a friend, and removed about two 
miles. About four weeks after, an- 
other package was put on the balance 
of the combs. Basing my statement 
on the reports of “experts,” I as- 
sured both parties that the combs 
were safe to use. 

Soon after I put the second pack- 
age on the combs the first party 
telephoned me to come and see his 
bees, as there were very few leaving 
the hive. I went and found as bad a 
case of European foulbrood as I 
ever saw, nearly every cell was in- 
fected. The bees had badly run 
down in numbers; so the combs and 
bees were burned. I went the same 
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day to the second lot which had a 
few diseased cells, but were sealed; 
the colony was sprayed the same day 
and at once cleaned up and was a 
good producer that year. 

And I now ask, what would the ad- 
vocates of requeening have done with 
this lot? It would have been useless 
to requeen, as the colony already had 
a good young queen. They would 
have lost it, sure. Two years before 


(Continued on page 244). 





ITALIAN QUEENS 
The Quality Kind. 

Three-bands that hustle, Goldens 
that please. One, $1.00; dozen, 
$11.50. No disease. Satisfaction and 
honest service guaranteed. Send in 
your order; no regret will follow. 

Satisfied customers everywhere. 
CRENSHAW COUNTY APIARY, 

Rutledge, Ala., U. S. A. 
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NEW CATALOG READY 
Beekeepers’ Supplies 
Root’s Goods of High Quality. 
Three-ply foundation, standard stock 
of supplies kept on hand for prompt 
shipments. Send us your inquiries 
and orders early for quick action. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., 
Montgomery County. High Hill, Mo. 





GRAY CARNIOLANS 


Are hardy, gentle, extremely pro- 

lific, and as honey-gatherers are 

unexcelled. Highly disease resist- 

ant, winter admirably and will build up for 
your earliest honey flow. 

_WRITE for my free 8-page circular, which 

will give you every detail relative to this 


| wonderful bee. It is the most complete 


treatise ever written on the subject. Write 


| for it today. 
| W. A. HOLMBERG, Denair, Calif. 








Ready June 1. 
carefully selected. 





Connecticut Valle 
A. E. CRANDALL 





“PRODUCTION BRED” ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 


All queen and drone mothers used in breeding are 

Our queen rearing methods are strictly up-to- 
date and we offer you a guaranteed first-class product. 
is winning favor as a hone 
duced, both here and abroad. 


Untested—1, $1.00, 12, $12.00; 50, $47.50; 100, $90.00. 
Package bees and nuclei with queen: 2 Ibs., $4.50; 3 Ibs., $5.50; 2- 
frame nuclei, $5.00; 8-frame, $6.00. 


y Apiaries (where the good queens come from). 


5 a Our stock 
y-producing strain wherever it is intro- 





BERLIN, CONN. 














BEES 


1 untested queen 


BRED FOR HONEY 
GATHERING 


Moore-Howe strain from select mothers ch 
gathering, white capping, uniformity of color and gentleness. 
First premiums for five years in my section on queens and nuclei. | 


é Prices for April and May 
8-frame nucleus with untested Italian queen __ 


————\ 


QUEENS 


osen from 1,000 colonies for honey- 





—————— 





1 tested queen 








nena ictnasoseeneeshemiennoaen $1.50; 25 or more,$1.40 each 
Best Service. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


JOHN W. CASH, Bogart, Ga. 


ideas $1.00; 25 or more 90c each 
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FOR QUALITY 


sible to rear. 


Untested, 1 to 12 


for $5.75. 








OHIO VALLEY QUEENS 


Our aim and wish is to please you, and our best advertisement is to fill your 
order, large or small, with queens of the best honey gathering strain it is pos- 
PRICES OF OUR QUEENS 
Select untested, 1 6 18 —__¢h.seench Virgins (oot memedh nes oe 
FRAMES 


We have just taken the sale of the Russell patent frame, being standard i i 
self-spacing and fits all standard hives. w om Gise, 


offer you the frame at these special prices: 25 for $2.00; 


OHIO VALLEY BEE CO. CATLETTSBURG, KY. 


FOR SERVICE 


jo i -50 each 


We are sure you will like it, and 
50 for $3.25; 100 

















2 and 3 Pound 


PACKAGE BEES 


2 and 3 Pound 


NONE BETTER AT ANY PRICE 
2-lb. package of Italian bees with select Italian queen, $5.50; 5 or more, $5. 
3-lb. package of Italian bees with select Italian queen, $6.50; 5 or more, $6. 
Special prices on quantity lots. 
Receive fresh bees, and save express charges. 
Illustrated circular free. 
- VAN’S HONEY FARMS, Hebron, Indiana. 
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oe Legs 





that’s the secret of gardening. You'll 
enjoy doing this with a 


B ARKER Weeder, Mulcher //f 

and Cultivator //) 
8revolving blades and underground 
knife killthe weeds andin the same 


operationchopthe surface into a per- 
fect mulch. “Best Weed Killer Ever 
Used.’’ Cuts runners. Has leaf 
guards; alsoshovelsfordeepercul- 
tivation. A boycan useit, and do 
more and better work than10 menBOOK. 
with hoes, Valuable garden book : 
[> free, describesBarker andits ¢ 
xi?” work, gives prices delivered, # 
Mm, etc. Write today, 


=. BARKER MFG. CC 
David City. Nebr, 





Box J 
(ie Pay 
J Ko Nilo Sees 








Please Take Notice 


Out of 33 queens sold during May, 1923, we 
just received the records. The poorest queen 
produced a surplus of 240 lbs. of honey; the 
highest 456 lbs., and this was frem a small 
colony which had been queenless for several 
days. Eleven out of the 33 queens produced 
over 400 lbs. of surplus and records are as 
follows: 456, 453, 446, 439, 432, 427, 421, 
412, 409, 409, 403. The poorest queens 
show that only five out of 33 queens pro- 
duced less than 300 Ibs. surplus; 17 queens 
produced between 300 and 400 lbs. These 
queens have been line bred since 1885. 


Mr. H. E. Crowther, from Jefferson, Ohio, 
writes: ‘‘Your queens are sure wonders and 
need advertising. A queen purchased of you 
lately beat all the rest in a yard of 60, filling 
3 deep supers. A record like the above in a 
season like 1923 is sure a world’s record; 
and the queens did not have built sections to 
start with, and did not receive a bit of help 
from feeding.” 


Our new method of queen-rearing is sure 
a wonder. Untested queens, $1. Write us 
for prices on large orders and breeders. 


THE F. M. RUSSELL CO., 
Established 1900. Roxbury, Ohio. 


IOWA QUEENS 


Italian Queens of SUPERIOR Quality. 
My queens are reared in strong cell- 
building colonies, are mated in big, strong 
nuclei and are first-class in every way. 
1924 Prices 





Untested _______1, $1.25; 10 or more, $1.15 
Select untested__1, $1.60; 10 or more, $1.50 
ae 1, $2.00; 10 or more, $1.90 


Will begin shipping about the lst of June. 
Queens will be shipped in large long-distance 
cages, and I personally see that every queen 
is laying and in good shape when caged. 

Pure mating, safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back. 

Place your ‘order and get service and 
Quality. 


Valley Apiaries, Lamoni, Iowa. 


ORIN STANLEY 


Mott’s Northern Bred Italian Queen 


Select untested, $1.25 till June 1; 
$1.00 each thereafter. Select guar- 
anteed pure mated, $1.25. Select 
tested, $2.00. Virgins, 50c. 172 
miles east of Windsor, Ont. Save 48 
hours in transit from the far South. 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaran- 
teed. 





E. E. MOTT, 
Glenwood, Michigan. 
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I lost nearly 25 packages from dis- 
ease. Most of them were requeened, 
and I am sorry to say that I paid 
$2.50 each for these queens which 
were claimed to be “immune” to 
foulbrood, but nearly all were again 
infecied in the fall, although they 
were carefully requeened and had 
been queenless 21 to 25 days. It is 
fair to state that this happened soon 
after foulbrood made its appearance 
in the district; bees were nearly all 
blacks, the disease had been allowed 
to spread without check and was of a 
very virulent type, but after whole- 
sale requeening this virulent type 
disappeared along with the blacks and 
at present is no longer a menace. If 
I remember right, this disappearance 
of the acute type of European foul- 
brood after requeening has been re- 
ported many times before. 


In 1922 I put two 2-pound pack- 
ages on extracting combs from dis- 
eased colonies that had not been used 
since 1919, and 2 on combs of 1918. 
The first mentioned (1919) became 
infected at once, the second (1918) 
showed quite a few cells of sacbrood, 
but apparently the foulbrood given 
had died out. The first-lot (1919) 
were fed B. K. and cleaned up; the 
second lot (1918) cleaned up without 
treatment. 


These experiments show _ that 
combs from colonies infected with 
European foulbrood are not safe to 
use until after the third year of in- 
fection. 


I do not wish to adversely criti- 
cise requeening for this disease, as 
I know it has done a lot of good. 
Since the black bees and the acute 
type of disease have disappeared 
many colonies have been freed of 
disease by requeening. But if I had 
known and used this disinfectant 
when disease first made its appear- 
ance, it would have been held in 
check and many colonies would have 
been saved. 


I am pretty sure these packages 
were not infected when they came 
here. I was the first one to import 
packages ‘in British Columbia; have 
since put in many hundred for myself 
and others and have never known a 
single case where European foul- 
brood could be traced to the package. 
But not so with American foulbrood, 
as it has positively been brought here 
on combless packages. Bees on 
combs, or empty combs cannot be 
brought into British Columbia. 

I do not think any reputable dealer 
would send out, knowingly, bees from 
diseased colonies, but I do know that 
in some sections bees are gathered 
over a radius of 100 miles of the 
shipper in districts where foulbrood 
is prevalent, and without great care 
some of these diseased packages are 
sure to get through. 


4 SURPLUS POLLEN 


By Morley Pettit. 


Allen Latham’s article in the Janu- 
ary number American Bee Journal, 





introduces a subject which possibly 
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has not received enough attention of 
late years. I refer to the import- 
ance of pollen as a part of the colony 
food, and also the difficulty of having 
it properly stored for future use. We 
have a perfectly good substitute for 
honey in the economy of the hive, but 
not for pollen, yet for brood rearing 
it is absolutely necessary to have a 
good supply of the latter. 


Bees prefer to store pollen near 
brood and they will store it beside 
and below brood much more readily 
than honey, which they always pre- 
fer to store above brood if possible. 
I do not know whether colony condi- 
tions have a direct bearing on the 
amount of pollen collected; but am 
inclined to think that when pollen is 
produced freely in available flowers 
it is collected freely so long as there 
is comb space near or below brood to 
store it. If there is no brood in the 
hive, pollen is apparenily cullected 
just as freely, but in this case it is 
stored unevenly throughout the whole 
hive, except that dark combs are 
given the preference. Of course 
pollen is never stored in anything but 
fairly regular worker cells. The 
old-fashioned idea that a queenless 
colony could be detected by the fact 
that no pollen is being gathered 
has not much foundation in fact, 
as the combs of such a_ colony 
soon become absolutely filled with 
pollen. The same may be said of the 
deserted lower story of a double 
brood chamber. 


In our system of looking over 
brood chambers once in about eight 
days we find that all normal colonies 
insist on having at least one pollen 
comb at the side of the brood. It is 
folly to remove this, as another pol- 
len comb will be established by the 
colony as soon as they can get one 
cleared of brood and filled with pol- 
len. At times during the season we 
find the condition that Latham de- 
scribes, and being a commercial 
queen breeder he has modestly not 
emphasized the point he simply men- 
tions, the importance of having a 
good queen to look after her rights 
in the matter of laying space. Now 
I have often used the slogan which I 
think I originated, “The brood cham- 
ber for brood, and the food chamber 
for food.” I would modify that, how- 
ever, and recognize the fact that 
some pollen must be stored at the 
sides of the brood chamber as wel! 
as with the honey in the food cham 
ber. In other words, the brood cham- 
ber should be large enough to tak« 
care of a first-class queen and pro- 
vide storage for pollen. If, on the 
other hand, the queen capacity an: 
brood comb space do not fairly w 
correspond, the unused comb ; 
comes honey-bound or pollen-boun., 
and I would remind Mr. Latham th: 
there are conditions under which te 
beekeeper is compelled to ask “How 
shall I get rid of the excess of hor 
stored in my combs?” meani 
brood chamber combs. The differe":e 
is that he can extract honey-clog 
combs but not pollen-clogged con's. 

In localities well supplied with }0!- 
len the problem of surplus polle 
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not serious in colonies which are 
kept in a normal condition through- 
out the year; but most of us are 
either not good enough beekeepers or 
are delegating too much of our 
work to helpers to keep all colonies 
normal at all times. In the Pettit 
apiaries there are two main condi- 
tions under which pollen-clogged 
combs are produced. These are 
queenlessness and the desertion of 
the lower of double brood chambers. 
The latter is made to take care of 
itself in the process of our regular 
system. After the queen has had 
the second story three or four weeks, 
unless she is extra good and unless 
the lower combs have shallow top- 
bars and brood comb right to the top, 
she gradually deserts the lower and 
the combs become plugged with pol- 
len. Before this condition gets too 
bad we get her back down again and 
the upper brood chamber goes on for 
nuclei, or simply extracting. Later, 
if the lower, where the queen now is, 
has too much pollen, some of the 
combs are removed: but we are doing 
less and less of this, finding that 
good queens take care of themselves. 


Queenlessness is the worst cause of 
pollen-clogged combs, and this spoil- 
ing of the combs is one reason we do 
not practice requeening with cells. 
There are too many misses, with the 
result that both colony and. combs 
are practically ruined through the 
long period of an abnormal condition. 
All such combs take their course 
through the extractor and eventually 
find themselves sorted out in the 
store room as “Pollen combs.” Along 
with them are combs from ‘supers, 
principally of queenless colonies, 
which contain a fair amount of pol- 
len and for various reasons cannot 
be used in brood chambers. Now the 
question is, what to do with this stack 
of pollen combs? More and more 
I am distributing the pollen combs 
which are otherwise good for brood- 
rearing through the second brood 
chambers, which go on as soon as 
colony strength warrants it early in 
May. But I know there is no use 
putting such pollen back in this way, 
as the spring. supply is very copious, 
and this being old would probably be 
covered with spring honey and come 
back at the next annual sorting of 
the extracted combs. 


Someone wrote and advised me to 
scrape most of it off the comb and 
put the comb back between two 
combs of brood. I tried quite a 
number this way and some were 
cleaned out and many more were im- 
mediately filled with pollen again. 
So I have about come to the conclu- 
sion that our locality has a surplus 
of pollen and that after using some in 
nuclei or wherever there is a tem- 
porary shortage, the rest must be 
gotten rid of by the most inexpensive 
method. At present I believe that is 
through the wax press, considering 
that our time is money and the time 


of our helpers has to be paid for 
in the same currency. 


Ontario, Canada. 
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Good Queens Pay for Themselves 


Only prolific queens can give the thousands of nectar gatherers 
necessary to harvest a 100 per cent crop. 
Make Your Colonies Strong Now with Citronelle Queens. 
Queen rearing has been our life study. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 
“THREE BANDED OR GOLDEN QUEENS AFTER APRIL 1” 
Select Untested Untested Tested 
1 Queen $1.20 1 Queen $1.00 1 Queen $1.50 
12 Queens 11:00 12 Queens 10.00 12 Queens 17.00 
100 Queens 85.00 100 Queens 75.00 Breeders $5.00 to $25.00 each 
Golden queens are reared five miles from other breeding yards. 
Package bees, nuclei, or full colonies quoted on request. 
Book your order early. Only 10 per cent required—balance 
before shipment 


THE CITRONELLE APIARIES, Citronelle, Ala. 
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Our Three-Banded Bees and Queens are 
Money Makers to You 


Let us book your order now, and we assure you 
that you will receive prompt service and entire sat- 
isfaction. Give our package bees and queens a 
trial and get the splendid results that others are 
getting. My customers are sending in splendid re- 
ports from them. Read what one says: 

“Your queens are just wonderful. On a poor 
honey flow here this year my pound packages gave me 150 pounds 
of extracted honey each. I have never had pound packages do so 
well before, and I have had a lot sent up from the South.” 


We pay all transportation charges. 





1-lb packages with untested queens ____$3.25 each. 
1%4-lb packages with untested queens ____ $4.25 each. 
2-lb packages with untested queens $5.25 each. 
3-lb. packages with untested queens ______ $6.25 each. 


25 cents less per package on lots containing 10 or more packages; 
50 cents less per package on lots containing 25 or more packages. 


Select Untested Queens, $1.00 each; 10 or more, 90c each. 
Select Tested Queens, $2.00 each; 10 or more, $1.75 each. 


We guarantee safe arrival, prompt delivery and entire satisfaction. 


HAYNEVILLE APIARY CO., Hayneville, Ala. 
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Early Order Discounts 


EVERYONE, including the beekeeper, is looking for a way to save 
money—this is one of them. 


SECTIONS, SECTION HOLDERS, SEPARATORS, HOFFMAN 
BROOD FRAMES—ALL AT LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. Write in for 
quotations on the supplies you need for the 1924 season. 


Orders forwarded immediately on receipt. Newly manufactured 
stock on hand with more in process. 


CHARLES MONDENG 
146 Newton Ave. N. and 159 Cedar Lake Road 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























32 Years Ago 


Commercial queen rearing was in its 
infancy. The shipping of bees in 
combless packages was unheard of. 


Our years as specialist in this busi- 
ness date back to 1892. We com- 
menced almost at the beginning and 
have grown with the industry. 


Not only have we grown in size, 
but the fine qualities of our strain 
of bees and our good service have im- 
proved with the passing years. 


Today we offer you service that 
really pleases and a strain of bees 
that is THRIFTY. We offer you the 
result of over a quarter of a cen- 
tury’s work and study among the 
bees. 


If you have not tried our thrifty 
bees and good service, may we not 
send you our descriptive literature? 


UNTESTED QUEENS: 1, $1.00; 12 
to 25, 85c; 25 to 50, 80c. Larger 
quantities and other grades upon ap- 
plication. 


POUND BEES by express and parcel 
post at attractive prices. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Ft. Deposit, Ala. 











CARNIOLANS 


Build up rapidly during’ the 
changing and unfavorable weather 
of the spring months, if provided 
with plenty of food and well protected. This 
is absolutely necessary for the best results 
from the clover or other honey flow. Be- 
sides, Carniolans are very gentle, very pro- 
lific at all times, build very white combs, are 
excellent workers, resist diseases as well as 
any other bees and do not swarm exces- 
sively if intelligently managed. Ask for my 
free paper, “MERITS OF THE CARNIOLAN 
BEE.” It explains successful plans of 
managing this race. 

I can supply Carniolan queens of my own 
strain, 12 years’ selection and _ breeding, 
JAN. STRGAR, CARNIOLA, EUROPE, strain. 
Breeders imported 1923; Italian, C. B. Ham- 





ilton strain. The mother of this breeder 
produced 577 finished sections of comb 
honey. 

1 untest. queen, either strain_____~-~~ $1.50 
12 untest. queens, either strain ~~~ 16.00 
pe ee ee 2.50 


Delivery beginning last of May or early 
in June. Safe'arrival by mail and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

ALBERT G. HANN, 
GLEN GARDNER, NEW JERSEY 





QUEENS 
By Return Mail. 
$1.00 each, 10 or more, 90¢ each. 
Three-band Italians or Silver Gray 
Carniolans from imported stock di- 
rect from Carniola. 


J. E. WING, 
155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
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QUEEN INTRODUCTION 
By Jes Dalton. 


There are three points to consider, 
without which no plan of procedure 
is liable to succeed: weather condi- 
tions, colony temperament and honey 
flow. Give me those three of my own 
choosing and you can have all the 
special plans, and cages. If you are 
not competent to judge those or can- 
not afford the time (as often hap- 
pens) and are prepared to take the 
consequences, just turn the cage 
over and read the plain instructions 
given on the card attached and fol- 
low to the letter. If the queen is es- 
pecially valuable, and no chances are 
to be considered and you want 100 
per cent success, take a mating box 
of any size (three frame preferred) 
but reduce hive to suit by using di- 
vision boards. ‘Take a frame of 
emerging bees, brush or shake every 
one off. Fix the cage the queen came 
in so she can get out at once, place it 
in the bottom of this box, set frame 
of brood just over it, and if weather 
is cool close and wrap as wife or 
mother wraps light bread sponge and 
leave for thirty-six hours. Then 
take another box and get two more 
frames of emerging brood, put them 
in it, brushing off bees as before; 
now open first box, place your queen 
in the new one and brush in the bees 
that have hatched, taking their comb 
back to a good hive. Place this new 
box on stand, closing entrance to one 
bee size. This plan is absolutely 
sure. You can now build up the 
nucleus as suits you with the brood 
from undesirable stock. While a lit- 
tle fussy, it requires no special cages 
or fixtures, and has the advantage of 
giving you the use of the queen at 
once with no danger of losing her. 

Give us a warm, balmy day, honey 
coming in, and all the old bees either 
in the field getting it, or in hive in 
good humor unloading it, and I will 
literally toss a queen in that hive and 
bet she will be all O. K. I have just 
dropped them on top of frames or 
chased them in entrance and time 
and again taken them on frame of 
brood and set them right in middle of 
brood nest. 

But change these conditions, raw 
day, no honey coming in, and a col- 
ony of hybrids, we will need all those 
special contrivances and then some 
more. I recently took a queen from 
a big cell-building colony that was 
raised over an excluder to replac2 
one in lower compartment, and they 
killed her promptly (raw day and no 
time to wait). 

I have taken a queen on frame of 
brood, and put her upstairs, with a 
newspaper between, so bees could 
come up, not over one at a time (in 
late fall, colony of blacks), and lost 
her; and another one after. I 
broke up the colony and scattered the 
brood in others where I should have 
put it at first, and saved my two 
queens. 

The great success of the late Ar- 
thur C. Miller with his smoke method 
was largely due to his complete un- 





derstanding of ‘‘Bee Temperament.” 
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He understood this as few do, and 
had little patience with those that 
failed to grasp his method at once. I 
believe that if more space was given 
to articies that would make men 
think, we would need less “rehash 
ing” in all publications. 

A worth-while “kink” in picking 
out failing or defective queens at 
close of flow or in fall, is to watch 
the drones. Go into the apiary in 
the afternoon from 1 to 3 o’clock 
and observe the colonies that have 
the most drones humming about. 
These colonies will likely have the 
faulty queens. This saves opening 
hive after hive and attracting rob- 
bers at a time when it is necessary 
to know condition of queens. 


Notes from Saskatchewan 


Nineteeen twenty-three was a most 
disappointing year—systems of man- 
agement that had proven successful 
during former years were found very 
faulty under 1923 conditions. Ad- 
verse spring weather hindered the 
building up of colonies, whether they 
were wintered over in the cellar or 
imported as packages with young 
queens. During summer, frequent 
washing rains prevented the bees 
from working in the field, though 
nectar was apparently as abundant 
as usual. Much swarming was evi- 
dent as a result. The fall flow, usual- 
ly providing our greatest surplus, 
was spoiled by continuous’ cool 
weather. Colonies would only aver- 
age about 35 pounds of extracted 
honey. But little comb honey is pro- 
duced here as yet. For several years 
prior to 1923 our bees averaged over 
100 pounds of surplus. We use 10- 
frame Langstroth hives, generally 
two-story brood chambers till early 
July. We figure on changing to 
double walled chaff-packed hives for 
the added protection they will give 
against cold in spring and fall and 
against heat in summer. 

Beekeeping is .in its infancy here, 
although gaining fast. An associa- 
tion formed last summer numbers 
about 200 members. We expect 
legislation to be passed at this ses- 
sion of the Provincial Legislature 
governing beekeeping in Saskatche- 
wan. John Hubbard. 


Prospects 


Reports are filtering in as to the 
condition of clover. They vary from 
60 per cent of a full stand to the 
best in eight years. Either condition 
would be better than last year wit! 
us. 

The same reports show that be: 
are wintering poorly—bad store 
weak colonies, short on food—th 
usual lot of troubles which, som< 
how, always precede a good hone 
year. Do beekeepers slump in th« 
management each poor season? Y 
answer. 





Summer Short Course 


The division of Bee Culture, | 
versity of Minnesota, will offer a | 
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keepers’ short course May 13 to 16, 
- inclusive, at University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Section 1—For beginners and bee- 
keepers who wish further informa- 
tion on the production of honey. 

Section 2—Bee diseases. Actual 
treatment of American foulbrceod 
disease by the new formalin method 
will be demonstrated. No beekeeper 
should fail to learn this new method, 
which does not require the destruc- 
tion of combs. 


Francis Jager, 
Chief of Division. 


Radio Talks About Honey 


Prof. R. B. Willson, of Cornell 
University, states that he has mailed 
372 copies of the bulletin, “Honey 
and Its Uses in the Home,” to those 
who have written him asking for the 
bulletin as a result of his honey talk 
by radio on February 27. This is 
one phase of extension work which 
will prove invaluable in extending 
the demand for the beekeepers’ prod- 
uct. 





Invitation to European Visitors 


The E. H. Taylor Company, of 
London, England, who are manufac- 
turers of bee supplies, extend a cor- 
dial invitation to any American bee- 
keepers who may be visiting in 
England to call at their plant at 
Welwyn, which is only 35 minutes 
by rail from London. The London 
office at 40 Broadway, Westminster, 
is only three minutes’ walk from 
Westminster Abbey. There is a rest 
room at the downtown office, where 
American beekeepers are invited to 
make themselves at home. Those of 
our readers who wish to learn some- 
thing of British beekeeping will be 
glad to take advantage of this kind 
invitation. 


Montana Also 


Just as we go to press we are noti- 
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fied that Montana has followed the | 
example of North Dakota and Canada | 
and prohibited the shipping of bees | 
on combs into that state. Used equip- | 


ment is also barred from the state. 


Slogan Wanted 


The American Honey Producers’ 
League is offering $25 for a slogan 
suited to the use of the honey pro- 
ducer. The florists “Say it with 
Flowers,” and this simple sentence 


has proved the best kind of adver- | 


tising. The beekeepers need a slo- 


gan which is short and expressive. | 


If you can think of the right thing, 
send it to Prof. S. B. Fracker, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and get the reward. 


The closing date is May 15, and the | 


contest is open to members of the 
league only. Membership is $1 per 
year, so send along your fee with 
the slogan you suggest, if not already 
a member. 
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MACK’S QUEENS 


Are reared to suit the most particular beekeeper. They are gentle, 
hardy and very prolific. Every purchaser must make us a satisfied 
customer or money back. Customers who purchased our queens 
sparingly the past season are now sending in their orders for 50 and 
100 lots. If they did not satisfy, would such customers be so lib- 
eral? Just send for free catalog and read why they satisfy. 


We breed the 3-band Italians only. 








1 to 49 50 to 99 100 up 
SE ee ane eee ee $1.00 ea. $ .95ea. $ .90 ea. 
ee eee $1.25ea. $1.20ea. $1.15 ea. 


Capacity, 1,000 queens per month. 


HERMAN McCONNELL, Robinson, Illinois 














BEEKEEPERS ~“® 


MANUFACTURE DOVETAILED HIVES, HOFFMAN 
FRAMES, SECTIONS AND SHIPPING CASES 

Our hives are made of best grade White Pine, cut accurate and 
smooth to standard measure. Sections are made of Basswood, pol- 
ished on both sides. There are no better made. 


We carry a complete line of everything in the apiary. Our shipping 
facilities are as good as can be found anywhere. We want your busi- 
ness. We guarantee prompt and satisfactory service. Price list free. 





MARSHFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Marshfield, Wis. 


























PACKAGE BEES 


1 924 Yancey Hustlers. Three-Band Strain, Only 1 924 

Our bees are building a reputation as honey-producers in every section of 
the country. If you are not satisfied with your present strain, order a few pack- 
ages of the Yancey Hustlers, headed by our select young queens, and we will get 
your future business. Our motto, “Every Customer a Booster.” 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed on every package and queen shipped. 
We are now booking orders for spring delivery, and will be glad to send you 
prices and full particulars. No more orders booked than we can fill promptly on 
dates specified. 


Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Texas 
YANCEY BROS., OWNERS 
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Waterloo Engraving & Service Co. 


Waterloo, lowa 


Engravers, Electrotypers, Commercial’Photographers 
balehiot. 4 Bee) ital 2a-0em Ol 2 1) dal as 
Write if you need designs of Signature Cuts 


Labels, Etc 


Letter Heads 
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BEE SUPPLIES 


Root Quality Bee Supplies are standard everywhere because they 
are the best. We carry a complete line. 


SEND FOR 64-PAGE CATALOG 
A.I. ROOT COMPANY, 293 E. 6th St., St. Paul, Minn, 


Quality with Service 
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Pack .Your Honey 
in Glass 


IAMOND I” fluted Honey 
Jars make the appetiz- 
ing quality of your 

Honey stand out. 













The prospective customer sees 
the product itself. His eye is 
not stopped and diverted by 
the container. 







Most Beekeepers’ Supply Houses 
carry “Diamond |” Honey Jars in 
stock and can supply you 
promptly with either '/ |b. or | 
lb. Jars, complete with tight fit- 
ting caps packed in 2 dozen Cor- 
rugated Reshipping Cases. 











If vou are unable to secure these 
jars from your local distributor, 
write us direct. 









Hllinnis Glass Company 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 
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1924 PRICE LIST OF BEES AND QUEENS 


A 1-lb. pkg. and unt. queen, delivered__$3 
A 2-lb. pkg. and unt. queen delivered_ $4.50 
A 2-fr. Nuclei with unt. queen, delivered $6 
Same as above, with test. queen deliv.__$7 


Strictly nothing but pure Italians shipped. 
Untested Queens, $1 each, or 12 for $10. 
In lots of 100, 75c each. 

Golden Bees. R. O. COX, Rutledge, Ala. 





GOLDEN QUEENS 


Untested, $1.00 each, or six for 
$5.00; 100 untested queens, $75.00. 
Tested queens, $2.00 each. 

I guarantee safe arrival, satisfac- 
tion, and ship nothing but the best. 
G. A. TAYLOR 
Lock Box, Luverne, Ala. 





Every year the practical information 
in each past volume of the American 
Bee Journal becomes more useful. 


25c a year keeps your Jour- 
nals from the waste 


basket 


We have secured a stock of very dur- 
able, laced, marble-board binders in 
attractive colors. Each binder will 
hold three volumes of the Journal. 
Bound in this way your Journals slip 
into the library shelves like regular 
books and are thus permanently 


jJsaved. 


These are available to our subscrib- 
ers for the low price of 75c each. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Hamilton, III. 





PRICES 
One 2-lb pkg. of bees with queen, 
each $3.75 
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Few Cents Make 


Good queens are absolutely neces- 
sary if you are to succeed with bees. 


Golden or Three-banded Queens 


The price of a cheap queen plus the To After 
price of a pound or two of honey July1 July 1 
brings one of our dependable queens 

that may mean many extra pounds of 1 untested queen __ $1.50 $1.25 
honey for you. SCOTT QUEENS are 6 untested queens_____ 8.00 7.00 
GOOD QUEENS. Every one laying, 12 untested queens ___15.00 13.00 


and laying well, before mailing. Lo- 
cated in the North, our queens reach 


you quicker and with less chance for isfaction. Orders booked 
rough handling and injury in the Queens ready June 1. 
mails. Only good queens shipped. circular. 


We guarantee safe arrival and sat- 


now. 


Card brings 


THE SCOTT APIARIES, LAGRANGE, IND. 


What a Whale of a Difference Just a 








Twenty-five 2-lb. pkgs. of bees with 
queens, each ___________ $3.50 

One 3-lb. pkg. of bees with queen, 
re n $4.75 

‘Twenty-five 3-Ib. pkgs « of bees with 


queens, each ____ $4.50 
paren 

* Queen .— 2 =... $1.00 

25 Queens, each __ .90 

'100 Queens, each __ .80 


Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
W. H. MOSES 
Lane City, Texas, U. S. A. 





quinn's QUEENS of QUALITY 


| Sewe no superior. ‘“‘There’s a reason”; are 
Mendelian bred, good qualities accentuated, 
GRAY CAUCASIANS, GRAY CARNIOLANS, 
GRAY LOWER AUSTRIAN queens. Queens 
imported in 1923, insure extreme vigor. 
\Laws of heredity strictly observed. My 
|queens are produced by selective breeding, in 
laccord with these laws of nature that must 
lbe understood and applied before the best 
lean be had, and is found only in Quinn’ 1 
| Quality Queens. A trial will convince Y 

jof their value, as satisfied patrons testify ~ 
repeat orders. Internatonally known the 
lwentd over. 


| CHAS. W. QUINN 


Powhatan, Va. 
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Only One Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF 
AMERICAN FOULBROOD 











To make this solution properly, requires a complete 
knowledge of the chemistry of the ingredients used, as well 
as skill in mixing. 


All new materials used by me in my solution are analyzed, 
reprocessed, and refined, so as to avoid tainting the honey 
or poisoning the brood. 


Investigation has shown that out of forty-nine specimens 
of formaldehyde obtained on the open market, forty-eight 
contained decomposition products which are injurious to 
the honey and bees. 


Ordinary denatured alcohol, as sold everywhere, ought 
never to be used in the preparation of the alcohol-formalin 
solution, on account of the poisons it contains that would 
taint the honey or kill the brood. 


The solution. I offer is guaranteed not to leave any trace 
of poison or foreign odor in the combs after drying. 


Patents pending in the United States and Canada. 











For full information write 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, M. D. 


: GLENDALE, OHIO 
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TH REE way: TB SAVE MONEY 
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USE THREE-PLY FOUNDATION to eliminate get- | 
ting stretched, buckled combs! No gnawing along wires, is 


no breakage in extractors! Three-Ply will give you perma- is 
1 nent combs that are perfect. | 


Do you want to see a sample, or know why the most pro- 
gressive and successful producers feel that this foundation 
represents one of the most important improvements ever 
made along the lines of profitable Beekeeping? If so, just 
mail the coupon below. We'll do the rest. 

















Use Hutzelman’s Solution to Cure Foulbrood 





Answer these questions, Mr. Economical Producer: How 
much will you save if it is unnecessary to melt down foul 
combs? What will it be worth to you to eliminate foul- 
brood in your apiary, cheaply and efficiently? ‘There is only 
one answer, and that is you will save dollars by using this 
ys new method of cure. 


AA AR 


yw 


We 





Want more particulars? Right. So we will be glad to 
send you a splendid leaflet, reproducing an article by Mr. 
Demuth, giving all the details about the new cure. ‘The 
coupon below is meant for your convenience, in this import- 
ant matter. 














Use Root Service this Season 
3 What did delayed shipments cost you last year, in lost 


honey, lost time? Root service, either direct from Council 
Bluffs or through Root distributors, will save you freight 
costs, inconveniences, and least time in the season of 1924. 
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SAVE MONEY THIS SEASON—NOW! MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


DETACH HERE AND MAIL 





Tue A. I. Root Co., Council Bluffs, lowa 


Please send me— 
([] Sample of Three-Ply quoting on___------- pounds [] Mr. Demuth’s article ‘‘Foulbrood Conquered ’ 


NSE HO OO ee ae” Sa ee ee ae ees I 2) AoE ee ee Se oe aoe : 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFPES, IOWA 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 


For our May Crop and Market page we asked report- 
ers to answer the following questions: 1. Amount of 
winter loss. 2. Strength of bees. 3. Plant prospects. 4. 
Any honey left? 


WINTER LOSS 


There seems to be a consensus of opinion everywhere 
that winter losses this year are much less than ordinary. 
There are, however, exceptions to this, and most of these 
apply to the smaller beekeeper who did not use sufficient 
care in getting his bees into proper shape for winter. 


Another exception is in California, where the short 
stores last year and the prolonged drought during the 
spring put the bees in most miserable shape. There has 
been quite a large loss from starvation and dwindling 
during the spring, especially in southern California. 


Texas seems to have suffered also from the very cool 
weather during the spring, the bees having gotten 
weaker instead of stronger during the first week or two 
in April. 

All in all, however, the winter loss has not been ex- 
cessive anywhere. In some instances bees have had to 
be set out of the cellar a little earlier than was advan- 
tageous on account of their restless condition, but this 


was not sufficienly pronounced to cause any losses of 
colonies. 


We have noticed in our own apiaries somewhat of a 
tendency towards dwindling from the fact that the bees 
went into winter quarters with quite a large quantity 


of old bees and it is taking them some time to build up 
this spring. 


STRENGTH OF BEES 


The fact that there has been little dwindling this 
spring does not alter the general conditions, since the 
bees are in much better shape than ordinarily on May Ist. 


The long, cold winter has brought most colonies 
through with more bees than usual. The warm weather 
during the past few weeks has made them breed up the 
greatest amount and as a result bees are running short 
of stores in many instances. This is probably going to 
be the stumbling block against having our colonies in the 
very best shape for the honeyflow. Many beekeepers 
will not realize that their colonies are so short of stores 
until it has had serious effect on the egg-laying of the 
queen and consequent brood rearing for the honeyflow. 


It behooves every beekeeper to watch his colonies at 
this critical period and see that brood rearing is not in- 
terrupted so that the emerging bees will be on time for 
the honeyflow when it begins. 


PLANT PROSPECTS 


In practically all sections of the country, plant pros- 
pects are also good. Pennsylvania seems to be under 
normal, as it was last year. It has been quite dry in 


Minnesota and possibly this will affect the flow to some 
extent. 


Plants are in an extremely favorable condition in the 
southeast and in Texas, but the season is from two to 


three weeks late. Missouri and Alabama seem to be 
rather under par. 


The whole Inter-mountain territory is looking for a 
good crop, as are Washington and Oregon. Northern 
California, through copious rains, is looking for at least 
pod cape ~ crop men Serer ceed there has been consid- 

€ rain in southern California, whi 
prospects there. spear Orne 
It now seems that there would be a v i 
ery light cro 
from sage, whereas when our former report was made it 
seemed that nothing at all could be expected of sage. 


The crop from orange, however, is going to be very 
short, from the fact that the bees were in no condition 
whatever to take advantage if it. 


HONEY ON HAND 


The only section we have heard of where there is any 
considerable amount of honey on hand is in the State of 
Washington, where there seems to be from five to ten 
carloads of honey still on hand either in the hands of the 
producer or the distributor. 


It seems very strange that this should not have been 
disposed of in view of the excellent demand in eastern 
cities for extracted honey at a very fair figure. 


BEESWAX 


Very few sales of beeswax are reported by our cor- 
respondents. Most of them are holding their wax or 
shipping to have same made into bee comb foundation. 
The beeswax market has remained about stationary for 
the last nine months, resting around 25c per pound. 
There is some inclination on the part of reporters to de- 
cry a very low price for beeswax as compared with other 
commodities. 

The domestic beeswax market is still affected very 
greatly by the influx of foreign wax. Several hundred 
thousand pounds of foreign wax mostly having its origin 
in Africa and Madagascar, have been imported into the 
United States during the past few months. 


This wax a few years ago was finding its way into the 
European markets and large quantities were being used 
for religious purposes in Russia. Conditions are such in 
Russia now that very little of this beeswax can be mar- 
keted there, and it thus finds its way into American mar- 
kets. 

Although probably very little of this strong African 
wax is useu, comparatively, in the manufacture of comb 
foundation, still it does have its effect on detracting from 
the price of domestic beeswax and replaces it in many 
other lines of trade. 

Fortunately, the spread between foreign beeswax and 
domestic is getting less and less, so that the future looks 
promising for a stabilization of the beeswax market. 

Ultimate results, however, must await settled condi- 
tions in Europe and the establishment of specific trade 
conditions with Russia. 


SUMMARY 


All in all, conditions are very much improved over 
what they were at this time in 1923, and it would appear 
as though the honey crop would be considerably better 
than it was last year if weather conditions rule favorably. 
By the time this is in the hands of the readers, Texas 
should be in the midst of her honey crop, as should the 
whole South and Southeast. 


With anything like favorable weather, Texas should 
have a bumper crop this year, all of their honey plants 
being in most favorable condition for copious bloom. 

Rather fortunately, all honey has been cleaned up in 
preparation for the new crop, so that a heavier crop of 
honey will not probably make a slump in price as much 
as it would where there is a large carry-over. 

We are informed that the sugar crop during the past 
season has been considerably in excess of anything for 
three or four years past and that we may possibly look 
for a drop in the price of sugar as a consequence. The 
wholesale price of sugar has ruled about 9 cents, so that 
even with a slight drop in price it would still rule high 
enough not to have any effect on honey prices. 

But we should by all means become independent of 
the sugar price. Honey should rule its own market, and 
will rule its own price whenever a firm demand and sup- 
ply have been established through regular channels. 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements ac- 
cepted for less than 35 cents. Count each 
initial or number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the 15th of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department it should be.so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

As a measure of protection to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 








BEES AND QUEENS 


HONEY IN PAILS— 
Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 


BEAR’S MOUNTAIN BRED BEES—Hiram 
H. Bear, Hinton, West Virginia. 


FOR CHOICE COLONIES of Italian bees 
write to the Knobby Pine Apiary, Union- 
ville, Mo., for prices and information. Best 
of stock; price fits your purse. 
Fred H. Drury, Unionville, Mo. 














I HAVE ORDERS for all bees and queens I 
will be able to supply up to May 10. Can 
fill some orders for later delivery. See 
April issue for prices. 
N. L. Stapleton, Colquitt, Ga. 





PURE ITALIAN QUEENS—Untested, $1.00; 
tested, $1.25; 2-lb. package, $2.75. Add 
price of queen wanted. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed after May 10. Write for prices on colo- 
nies. Birdie W. Hartle, 
924 Pleasant St., Reynoldsville, Pa. 





FOR SALE—15 colonies of bees in late im- 
proved hives and all in good condition. 
J. H. Burnett, Batavia, Ohio. 





BRIGHT ITALIAN 
$10.00; 100, $75.00. 
package bees. 





1, $1.00; 12, 
Write for prices on 
T. J. Talley, 

Rt. 3, Greenville, Ala. 





IF YOU WANT good, bright Italian queens 
by return mail, send your orders for 
queens to us; $1.00 each, $11.00 per dozen; 
$75.00 per 100. Safe arrival, pure mating 
and reasonable satisfaction guaranteed in 
United States and Canada. One pound bees 
with queen, $3; 2 lbs. bees with queen, 
$5.00. We pay delivery charges up to 
1,000 miles and guarantee safe arrival in 
United States and Canada. No disease in 
our apiaries. Graydon Bros., 
Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


BEES AND QUEENS DELIVERED—Our 

high-grade packages with selected queens, 
2-lb., 1 to 5, $4.75; 5 to 25, $4.60; 25 to 50, 
$4.40; 50 up, $4.25. Selected untested 
queens, 1, 90c; 12, $9.00; 100, $70.00. No 
disease; ship only the best. Order now; 
best service. 


W. C. Smith & Co., Calhoun, Ala. 


FOR SALE—10 colonies Italian bees in 
dovetailed hives. New Hoffman 10 
frames; hives painted, metal roof, wired 
combs. Fine condition; $10 per hive. Stev- 
ens 20-ga. hammerless, single, $12 
James R. Wheeler, Maroa, Ill. 











FOR SALE—20 colonies of bees in 10-frame 

Langstroth, ‘hives, $7.85 per colony at 

bee yard. Reason for selling, too many. 
All hives in. good condition, none rotted. 
Valentine Becker, Berdan, IIl. 


BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS and BEES— 
Queens, $1.00 each. Two-frame nuclei, 
$4.00 each with queen. Eight-frame super 
with bees, queen and brood, $8.00 each. 

Free from disease. 
P. B. Skinner, 





Greenville, Ala. 





FOR SALE—Three-banded Italian queens. 
Untested, 1 to 11, $1.00 each; 12 to 49, 
85c each; 50 to 100, 75c each. Tested, $2.00 
each. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ready to 
ship June 1 to June 10. 
R. B. Grout, Jamaica, Vt. 





WARRANTED pure mated Italian queens at 

$1.25 each. To be ready to send towards 
the latter part of this month. There are no 
black or hybrid bees around here, so my 
queens will be mated with pure Italian 


drones. 
Daniel Danielsen, Brush, Colo. 
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ABOUT 250 COLONIES OF BEES in 8 and 

10-frame hives, equipped for comb and ex- 
tracted honey. No failures, best of climate. 
Write Ed. Kneese, Gen. Deliv., Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 





GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, 
$1.00; 6 for $5.40; 12 or more, 80c each. 
Tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2.50. No dis- 
ease good queens. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. D. T. Gaster, 
Rt. 2, Randleman, N. Car. 


untested, 





FOR SALE—Three-band Italian queens after 
May 20th. Untested queens, $1.25 each; 

6, $7.00; 12, $13.50. Tested queens, $2.50 

each Robt. Spicer, Wharton, N. J. 


PACKAGE BEES—Circular free. 
Van’s Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 








FOR shipment after May 15, our nice three- 
banded Italian bees and queens. Shipped 
on a frame of honey and brood. Natural 
feed for transit; easy to transfer. Five 2-lb. 
pkg., $14.00; 10 2-lb., $27.00; 25 2-lb., 
$68.00. Each additional pound of bees add 
60c; additional frame, 40c. Two-frame nu- 
clei are same price as 2-lbs. The above 
pkg. is with a selected, untested queen and 
a health certificate. Address, with remit- 
tance, Cc Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 





PACKAGE BEES—3-banded only—1 pound 
bees, 1 standard H. frame, emerging bees 
and honey, with a good untested queen, 
$2.60; for each additional pound bees add 
75c; for each additional frame add 45c. For 
orders of 10 to 24 pkgs. deduct 10 per cent. 
Orders of 25 to 100, deduct 15 per cent. A 
special price on 100 2-frame nuclei, each 
with a queen $250. I guarantee safe de- 
livery and freedom of disease. Shipments 
begin May 10. 
L. C.. Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 





HAVE YOU been paying good money for 

poor queens? Then my 3-banded Italians 
will get you in a good humor with the bee 
business. My queens must satisfy you or 
I will return your money. After May 15: 
1, $1.00; 10, $9.00. Write for prices on 
larger lots. 

W. E. Streetman, Reynolds, Ga. 





FOR SALE—10 colonies of Italian bees. 
Standard hives and equipment. 
M. McAuley, Lodi, Wisconsin. 
OUR QUEENS PLEASE—Let us send ecir- 


cular. 
me Vi 





Stearns, Brady, Texas. 





OUR QUEENS are as good as the best, yet 
do not cost the most. Let us price them 
to you. R. V. Stearns, Brady, Texas. 





SIMMONS QUEENS and NUCLEI—Shipped 
promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Fairmount Apiary, Livingston, N. 





GET THE BEST—Package bees, 1924 deliv- 

ery, ready April 20. Bright three-banded 
Italian bees and queens. Two-pound pack- 
ages with untested queens, $4.50 single 
package; twenty-five or more, $4.25. Tested 
queens, single $1.50 each; twenty-five or 
more, $1.25. Untested queens, $1.00 each, 
or $80.00 per hundred. Also a limited 
amount of Hybrid bees. Two-pound packages 
with bright three-banded Italian queens at 
$3.50; twenty-five or more, $3.25. Three 
hundred two-frame nucleus at $3.50 each, 
with untested queens same as above. Terms, 
10 per cent with order, balance date of ship- 
ment. Safe arrival guaranteed, no disease. 

H. M. Rains, Gause, Texas. 


PACKAGE BEES—Sold out. Thanks. Se- 
lect untested queens, $1.00 each; $10.00 
per dozen. 





J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 


FINEST ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
Booking orders. 
Wm. R. Stephens, Wingate, Ind. 


“SHE-SUITS-ME” three-banded Italian 
queens, untested, $1.00 each, after June 1; 








in May, $2.00 each. If you wish 50 or 
more, write for price list. Tested queens, 
$3.00. Nuclei and packages of highest 


quality at reasonable prices. 
Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


TRY PETERMAN’S QUEENS—tThey are 
GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS for 1924. The 

big, bright, hustling kind. Satisfied cust- 
tomers all over the U. S. Untested $1.00 
each, 6 for $5.00, 12 for $10, 100 for $75.00; 
tested, $1.75. A few two-frame nucleus at 
$4.50, with queen. 

E. F. Day, Honoraville, Ala. 











May 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS — 
Select untested, $1.00 each; $12.00 per 
dozen. Two-pound package with queen, 
$5.00. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. W. T. Perdue & Sons, 
Rt. No. 1, Fort Deposit, Ala. 


MY 5-BANDED GOLDEN QUEENS will be 
ready April 1. One queen, 7 Bes six 
queens, a 50; twelve queens, $10.0 
Ww. . Talley, Greenville, Ala., Ri. 4. 








BEAR’S MOUNTAIN BRED BEES—Nuclei 
and packages shipped in April, May and 
June. The very hardiest stock. I believe 
that if I can only sell you one nucleus, that 
in the future I will sell you all the bees that 
you buy. Write for particulars. 
Hiram H. Bear, Hinton, West Va. 


JOHN PROTHEROE, Rustburg, Va., is re- 
turning to England and will be unable to 
fill orders for queens. 








QUEENS — Ready about May 10th to give 
prompt service. Golden Italian untested, 
$1.05; six, $5.50; twelve or more, 80c each; 
tested, $2.00 each. Safe arrival. Govern- 
ment inspected. Hazel V.Bonkemeyer, 
Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


BEES BY THE POUND; 

Booking orders now. 
prices, etc. See larger ad elsewhere. Ault 
Bee Co. (Successors to Nueces County Api- 
aries), San Antonio, Tex. E. B. Ault, Prop. 





also Queens— 
Free circular gives 





SEE my display ad., page 238. 
Jes Dalton, Bordelonville, La. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS—Producing 
bees solid yellow to tip from record honey 
gathering breeders. Package bees and nu- 
clei. Circular 1924 ready. 
Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Tex. 








SPECIAL—Two pounds Italian bees shipped 

on a frame emerging brood and honey, 
queen introduced and laying, $4.75. Write 
for regular package and nuclei prices. Se- 
lect untested bright Italian queens, $1.00. 
Health certificate with all orders. Safe ar- 
rival, good service and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Tupelo Apiaries, 

J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Italian bees and queens. One- 
pound package with untested queen, 
$2.50; 2-lb. package with untested queen, 
$3.50. Queens, untested, up to May 15, 
$1.00 each. 
O. P. Hendrix & Son, West Point, Miss. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, producing 

bees solid yellow to tip. Selected un- 

tested, $1.00; tested, $2.00. Disease free; 
safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
H. G. Karns, Victoria, Va. 


FOR SALE—Golden Italian queens. Un- 
tested, $1.00; 6 for $5.50; 12 or more, 80c 
each; tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.50 each. 
Write for prices on large quantity. No dis- 
ease of any kind. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 
Sam Hinshaw, Randleman, N. C. 














BUY your package bees and nuclei, with 
queens introduced and avoid loss. Best 
pure mated Italian queens guaranteed. State 
inspected. No disease. References. 
A. O. Smith, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Carload of bees, also nuclei and 

pound packages of hustling 3-band Ital- 
ians. 3-pound package with queen, $5.00; 
2-pound package with queen, $3.75; 3- 
frame nuclei with queen, $5.00; 2-frame 
nuclei with queen, $3.75. Untested queen, 
one, $1.00; 12, $11.00. Orders booked free. 

W. E. Buckner, Mt. Vernon, Ga. 


GOLDEN THREE-BANDED and Carniolan 
queens. Tested, $1.00; untested, 75c 
each. Bees in 1-pound package, $1.50; 2 
pounds, $2.50; 3 pounds, $3.25. Safe de 
livery guaranteed. Cc. B. Bankston, 
Box 65, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 


BREEDER of fine Italian queens. 
C. B. Saunders’ Apiaries, Merom, Ind. 


FULL COLONIES and guaranteed Italian 
queens. A limited number for sale thi: 
spring. Write for prices. 
Matthew Apiaries, Virginia, II. 

















PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS—Read 
now to fill your orders for 2-lb. packag 
bees, with select untested Italian quee! 
$4.75; 3-lb. pkgs. with queen, $5.95. Sal 

delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Clyde Cobb, Belleville, Ark. 
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MERRILL’S QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
R. E. Merrill, Muncy, Ua. 


NORTHERN BEES PAY—Fresh, active 
bees, less express, 2 Ibs. with select queen 

on frame of foundation, $5.75. May deliv- 

ery. Scott Apiaries, La Grange, Ind. 








BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens. Prices 
before July 1, one $1.25; six, $6.50; twelve, 
$12.00. Prices after July 1, one, $1.00; six, 
$5.00; twelve $9.00. I guarantee safe ar- 
rval, pure mating and satisfaction. 

J. F. Diemer, Liberty, Missouri. 





100 per cent quality, select, thrifty layers, 
well laid up before caging, bred from Jay 
Smith choice breeders by a thoroughly ex- 
perienced breeder who is absolutely honest 
and reliable. Repeat orders prove this. Cir- 
cular free. Prices: 1, $1.25; 6, $7.00; 12, 
$13.00; 25 at $1.00 each; 100, 90c each. 

H. Peterman, Lathrop, Calif. 


FOR SALE—tThree-band Italian bees and 
queens. Two-pound package bees with 
select untested queens, $4.25; one select un- 
tested queen, $1.00; one selected tested 
queen, $1.50. J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 








IF YOU want good bees, prompt service and 
full weight, send for my price list. 
F. M. Morgan, Hamburg, La. 


EUREKA QUEENS, highly disease resisting, 
American bred, copper colored Italians. 
Untested; July, one, $1.25; six, $6.50; 
twelve, $12. Tested, $15.00. 
Eureka Apiaries, A. C. F. Bartz, Mgr. 
Jim Falls, Wis. 


PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS—Italians or 

Carniolans. I can save you express 

charges. See larger advertisement for prices. 
J. E. Wing, San Jose, Calif. 


PUREBRED leather-colored Italians in Modi- 
fied hives, $12.50 per colony; 10-frame 
hives, $10. Order early. 
Amos Burhans, Waterloo, Iowa. 


HARDY ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
W. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 


GOLDEN and three-band queens reared in 
separate yards; booking orders for 1924. 
Untested, one, $1.25; doz., $11.50. Safe ar- 
rival guaranteed in U. S. and Canada. 
Tillery Bros., R. 5, Greenville, Ala. 




















I AM booking orders for spring delivery. 
8-frame nuclei and queens at reduced 
price. Caucasian or Italian race. No dis- 
ease. Peter Schaffhauser, 
Havelock, North Carolina. 


FOR SALE—Will sell from one to 75 colo- 

nies Italian bees, 10-frame hives, metal 
covers and one super each. Stock from the 
best breeders in the country, on wired 
frames and full sheets foundation. Guar- 
anteed free from disease. Will ship any 
time buyer wishes in spring. Reason for 
selling, have more than I can keep in one 
yard. Price $10.00 f. o. b. 

Bert Gander, Bayard, Iowa. 


IN SUNNY, healthy, Honolulu. Have 2000 
colonies of three-banded Italian bees with 
two-story hives, four honey extractors, foun- 
dation machine, 12,000 and 1,000 extra A. I. 
Root frames and boxes, complete implements 
and 1920 Reo truck (1% ton). Reason for 
selling: leaving the islands. Large profit 
for the right party. Can hire without board 
experienced man for $75.00, and helper for 
$45.00 monthly. Will sell whole outfit for 

$10,000. Further information on request. 
A. Y. Yee, 18 King St., Honolulu, Hawaii. 











FOR SALE—One to fifty colonies bees in 
ten-frame hives; several hundred wood 


wire excluders and much other desirable bee 
fixtures. 


A*wW. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 





BIG, .bright, northern bred Italian queens. 
Bred for beauty and honey gathering 
qualities. Untested, $1.00 each; $11.00 per 
dozen. M. P. LeMunyon, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Cassopolis, Mich. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—8 crates of 4x5 section supers, 
latest pattern, for 10-frame hive. Just 
as received from Root Co. $6.50 per crate 
of five. 
Merton Church Highland Park, IIl. 











HIVES and extractors and two circular saw 

tab!es for making hives. For sale very 

cheap. Please write for full description. 
Geo. Stinebring, Shreve, Ohio. 





COWAN EXTRACTOR—9¥% pockets, $30.00. 
Another, 12 in., pockets, $36.00. 
Lorenzo Clarke, Winona, Minn. 


FOR SALE— White and amber extracted 
honey. Write for prices. State quantity 
wanted. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Iilinois. 








HOFFMAN FRAMES, comb-honey shipping 
cases, queen excluders, foundation, A B C 
& X Y Z of Bee Culture. 

Edward Kruger, Amsterdam, N. Y., Rt. 3. 


SEVEN ACRES, one block from city limits, 
Rochester, Minn. Ideal bee, chicken and 
truck farm. Good soil. The place for one 
interested. 
H. A. Dallman, St. Charles, Minn. 


PURE BEESWAX rendered from cappings. 
Winkier Honey Co., Joliet Ill. 


BEAR’S MOUNTAIN BRED BEES—Hiram 
H. Bear, Hinton, West Virginia. 


HONEY IN PAILS— 
Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Good second-hand 60-lb cans, 2 
cans to a case, boxed, at 60c per case, 
f. o. b. Cincinnati. Terms cash. 
C. H. W. Weber & Co., 2163 Central Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE—Our own crop white clover and 

amber fall honey in barrels and cans; also 

white alfalfa in cans. State quantity wanted 

and we will quote prices. ——- on request. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, [il. 





SUPPLIES 


FOR SALE—Standard comb honey supers, 
complete. Eight-frame only, f. o. b. cars 
here at one-third catalog price; any quan- 
tity. Bert W. Hopper, 
518 S. Main St., Rocky Ford, Colo. 








FOR SALE—60-lb. cans used once, washed 
outside, good cases, 50c per case of twuo, 
if taken at once, f. o. b 
Bruner,, the Beeman, 
3836 N. Kostner Ave., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—150-gallon honey tank. 
Clyde Fisher, Joliet, Montana. 








FOR SALE—Ten 10-frame hive bodies, 20 

8-frame hive bodies, 30 10-frame extract- 
ing supers with drawn comb, 30 10-frame 
extracting supers, empty; 12 &-frame ex- 
tracting supers, empty; 26 8-frame comb 
supers, empty; 18 8&-frame excelsior covers, 
19 8-frame bottom boards, 9 8-frame 2-wire 
and wood queen excluders; 51 10-frame, 
mostly 7-wire and wood queen excluders. 
All of above are of Standard Hoffman sizes 
and frames wired and full sheets foundation 
used. For quick sale will sacrifice all for 
$85.00. Also one 2-frame Novice extractor 
in excellent condition for $18.00. All for 
$100.00. 


H. S. Wintermute, Vestal, N. Y. 





FOR SALE—Emerson 110-volt 1-6 H. P. 
motor. Direct current, $10.00. 
M. W. Thompson, Toronto, S. Dak. 


TWO HUNDRED 10-lb. lithographed pails 
of white clover honey. Write for prices. 
Ritter, Genoa, Ill. 


SOUTHWESTERN distributors for Robin- 
_ 8on’s comb foundation. Send for price 
list. Holloway Bros., Marietta, Okla. 














FOR SALE—12,000 pounds white alfalfa- 
sweet clover honey in 10-pound pails. 
John Hendricks, Powell, Wyoming. 





FOR SALE—White honey in 60-lb. cans; 
also Porto Rican in 50-gal. barrels. Sam- 
ples and prices on request. 
A. I. Root Co., 
16-18 Jay St, New York, N. Y. 





CLOVER HONEY in 5-ib pails. 
C. J. Appeldoorn, Hamler, Ohio. 


BEAR’S MOUNTAIN BRED BEES—Hiram 
H. Bear, Hinton, West Virginia. 


HONEY IN PAILS— 
Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 


FOR SALE—Comb and extracted white clo- 
ver honey. Extracted in 60-lb. cans, 5 
and 10-lb. pails. Prices given on request. 
Sample 165c. F. W. Summerfield, 
Waterville, Ohio. 


BEESWAX WANTED—We need large quan- 
tities of beeswax and are paying good prices 
now. Ship to us at Hamilton, Ill., or Keokuk, 
Iowa, or drop us a card and we will quote 
f. o. b. here or your own station, as you_may 
desire. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 


HONEY FOR SALE—In 60-lb. tins; white 

clover, 13c, for immediate shipment from 
New York 

Hoffman & Hauck, Woodhaven, N. Y . 


ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees, and the price will please the bee- 
keeper. Wax worked at lowest rates. 
E. S. Robinson, Mayville, N. Y., 
Chau. County. 























FOR SALE—120 acres irrigated unimproved 
land in Wyoming, $30 per acre. Will 
grow 500 tons alfalfa per year. Easy 
terms. Would accept some bees in 10- 
frames or larger equipment on this. 
Asher F. Dillard, Walthill, Neb. 





NORTH CAROLINA bred Italian queens. 
I am_ booking orders now for my Root 


and Miller strain of three-banded Italian 
queens. They are gentle and good honey 
gatherers. 


From May ist until July Ist. 
Untested, $1.25 each, or $12.50 per y ee 
ee $1.75 each, and selected tested $2.75. 
afe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
L. Parker, Benson, N. .,. ae me 


FOR SALE—Choice white clover and milk- 
weed honey in 60-lb. cans. Sample and 
prices on request. Ralph Lenosky, 
East Jordan, Michigan, R. No. 5. 


I HAVE HONEY at all times. Write me 
for prices. State quantity, flavor and 
color wanted. : 
Chas. M. Boothby, Griggsville, Ill. 








SPECIAL PRICES~—We are offering at spe- 

cially low prices some very high grade 
material in shipping cases, frames, hives and 
miscellaneous which represent items we no 
longer carry regularly in stock or which 
have to be closed out to make room for new 
stock specially equipped to take Dadant’s 
Wired Foundation. If interested, write for 
list; we can save you money. 

Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Il. 





HAVE YOU any Bee Journals or bee books 
published previous to 1900 you wish to dia- 
pose of? If so send us a list. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il. 


CONNECTICUT and Rhode Island h.adquar- 
ters for Root‘s Beekeepers’ supplies. 
A. W. Yates, 8 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 


ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICES—Write us for 

list of odds and ends, shipping cases, hives, 

etc., first grade, priced to save you money. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, II. 











I CAN save you money on bee supplies. 
Write for prices. 


E. G. Lewis, Beeville, Texas. 


WESTERN BEEKEEPERS—We can demon- 
strate that you can save money on buying 
bee supplies of best quality. Write for our 
latest price list. 
The Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. 








FOR SALE—8 and 10-frame hives, $2.50 

up. Also supers, sections, foundations, 
ete. Free circular. Write. Clarence Erd- 
man, Reute 1, Box 72, Berlin, Wisconsin. 





FOR SALE—3 new 10-frame beehives, ven- 
tilated covers, 7 supers, for $14. 
Edward Lear, Riverside, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Extracting combs and supers. 
No disease. 
Fred Olson, 1923 Grand, St. Paul, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Two Root No. 15 reversible, 
2-fr. hand extractors, never  uncrated, 
$36.00 each; 300 metal-spaced Hoff. frames, 
$8.00 per 100. Lot of covers, bottoms, hive 
stands, Danz. hives and many other items. 
Write for bargain list. 
Cc. C. Brinton, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—Second-hand, 60-lb. honey cans, WANTED—Shipments of old comb and ca WAN i 
cond. j - TED— i- 
in good condition; two cans to case, boxed pings for rendering. We pay the highest ence as pte ow ay eh een sae 
at 55c per case, f. > b. Chicago; also 250 cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a apiaries and up-to-date methods. Give age 
pone ne hry ag po ag at $3.00 pound for wax rendering. height, weight, experience and wages ex- 
, - « n, Fred W. Muth Co., pected. Board and f ish 
913 W. Cullerton St., Chicago, IIl. 204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. . A. E. Schellhorn, heat 3" Billings, Mont. 


FOR SALE—Soiled cane sugar for feeding 
bees. Get your supply now for spring 
feeding. Winkler Honey Co., > 
Joliet, Illinois, R. No. 1. 


BEES AND HONEY—George W. York, ed- L 


itor, Spokane, Wash. Sample free. 





























HONEY IN PAILS— We m : . . 
Remater, Diivtiien, Téahe. e ake a specialty of manufacturing comb honey sections and 
ship millions of sections each year to all parts of the country. Sam- 
GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, published ples sent free upon request. We also manufacture comb honey ship- 
at Medina Ohio, is the most carefully * d ° " bin 
edited bee journal in the world. Its editor- ping cases and section holders in large quantities. 
in-chief is Geo. S. Demuth. Its field editor ; 
is E. R. Root. Ask for sample copy. To complete our line we carry a full stock of the well-known 
“Root Quality” hives, bodies i i 
WE HAVE NOW ON HAND, from Paris, a 1 = . es, supers, frames, Airco three and single- 
number of copies of the excellent work of ply comb foundation and other goods. Send us your orders. We 
Perret-Maisonneuve, in French, entitle . . P : 
Pessehomntaes a A ae are prepared to give you the best quality and service at all times. 


Reines.” The first shipment was delayed A : 

over two months. The price of this very Write for our free illustrated catalog. 

progressive work is $1.50 by mail, prepaid. 
American Bee Journal. 











WILL TRADE for bees, 1 400-egg Blue Hen 


incubator, 3 100grcrbert “Br Sekwock, AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 


674 38th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal BOYD, WISCONSIN 
in Britain, and the only international bee 
review in existence. It is read, re-read and 
treasured. Will it not appeal to you? Speci- \ 
men copy free from the eg The Apis 
Club, Benson, Oxon, England. Send us a post- 
card today. It is well worth your little trouble. 


THE DADANT SYSTEM IN ITALIAN— 

The “Dadant System of Beekeeping” is 
now published in Italian, “Il Sistema d’Api- 
coltura Dadant.’”’ Send orders to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Price $1.00. 


THE “Archiv fur Bienenkunde” is a valu- 
able scientific publication. “It merits the 
appreciation of all beekeepers acquainted 
with the German language,’”’ says the Bee 
World (January, 1923). “The Archiv fur 
Bienenkunde, now in its fifth volume, is of 
as high grade as any bee journal which 
comes from abroad, dealing especially wit: 
the scientific aspects of beekeeping,” says 
Gleanings in Bee Culture (February, 1923). 
Annual subscription, $1. Specimen copy free 
Publisher, Theodor Fisher, Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Kirchstrasse 31, Germany. 




















\~ 











QUEENS 


The season is near when you will be in the 
market for queens, and I shall be pleased to 
supply you. I endeavor each year to produce 
queens just a little better than I did the 
year previous, to improve my stock a little 
and render just a little better service. I feel 
that for the season of 1924 I have several ad- 
vanced features that will benefit my custom- 
ers. A card will bring our literature. 











Queen Prices: 


Before July 1 Each After July 1 Each 





I WILL TRADE some supplies for honey. i > soa $2.00 1to 4 ___ $1.50 
Please send sample of honey and state 5 to 9 $1.95 5 to9 rine 1.45 

what you needw ssi ‘<kt~t::::CCCC”C”C”C:Cd ee . ae ae $1. 
Chas. M. Boothby, Griggsville, Ill. 10 or more _____ $1.90 10 or more ___$1.40 





In lots of 100_$1.20 


Breeding queens, service guaranteed for the 
season, $10.00 each. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Another young man of energy 
Soenenier gel —— or gd 
where carloads of honey are produced. Every 
chance to learn, and small wages given. A Y 
Write, giving age, weight, height, habits, J SMITH, VINCENNES, IND. 
former employment, experience, photo, all ROUTE 3 
in first lettef. Over 1,000 colonies. 
E. F. Atwater, Meridian, Idaho. 
(Former Special Field Agent in Beekeep- ~ 
ing, U. S. Dept. of Agr.) ; 


WANTED—old bee books. Queens and Bees that have stood the test 


Prof. Francis Jager, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
































Our famous three-banded queens and bees are now ready. Our strain H@s been 





I AM IN NEED OF large quantities of good bred for gentleness, prolificness and honey producing qualities. G. A. Bailey, 
honey. Please sent samples and best Geneseo, N. Y., reports one of his best colonies is headed with one of our queens, 
priees. which stored 12 supers of clover honey. 


Chas. M. Boothby, Griggsville, Il. 
HONEY—State price and send sample. 





THAGARD ITALIAN QUEENS 





Paul Thomae, 1157 Third St., BRED FOR QUALITY 
Milwaukee, Wis. have stood the test with America’s greatest honey producers. Circular free. i 

WANTED—Man for extracted honey. State 1 to 11, $1.00; 12 to 24, 80c; 25 up, 75c. 
age, experience and wages wanted. 2 Ibs. bees with queen, $3.80; 10 to 24, $3.70; 25 up, $3.60. 


B. F. Smith, Jr., Fromberg, Mont. 


WANTED—Car or less lots of clover honey; THE V. R. THAGARD COo., Greenville, Ala. 


mail sample and quote lowest cash price. 
A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 











\Soeses 
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Queens— Package Bees. Queens—Three-Banded Only 


Mr. Beekeeper: Now is the time to place your order for the season’s needs. I have the stock, equipment 
and experience necessary to produce queens and bees. My queens are reared by men who know how. Each 
and every queen or package positively guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition and to give perfect sat- 
isfaction. You are the judge and jury. Ask your beekeeping friends what my strain of bees has done for 
them. Place your order now and be on time. One-fourth down, balance before shipping date. 


Prices of Queens 


1 6 12 100 Pound Packages, with Select Untested queens 
Ca $ .90 $ 5.25 $ 9.50 $70.00 By Express. 
Select untested _____ 1.00 5.75 10.50 75.00 2-lb. pkgs., 1 to 12, $4.25 ea.; 12 to 50, $4.00 ea. 
I oo ced 2.00 10.00 20.00 150.00 3-lb. pkgs., 1 to 12, $5.25 ea.: 12 to 50, $5.00 ea. 


Order direct from this ad. 


THE FARMER APIARIES, Ramer, Alabama 





























PURE THREE BAND ITALIANS 


MY QUEENS GIVE SERVICE 
Untested $1.00 ea., $90.00 per 100. 1924 Tested $2.00 ea. Only good queens are shipped. No disease in my yards 








D. W. HOWELL, SHELLMAN, GA. 


— 




















MAY DELIVERY ON 


BERRY’S QUEENS AND PACKAGE BEES 


TRANSPORTATION PAID 


After 28 years of select breeding our strain of three-banded Italian bees continue to excel for gentleness disease resisting quali- 
ties and honey production. ‘“Nough said.” 


Prices, Transportation Prepaid: 


1-lb. pkgs. with select queens, $3.25 each; 12 up, $3.00 each. 1%-lb pkgs. with select queens, $4.25 each; 12 up, $4.00 each. 
2-lb. pkgs. with select queens, $5.25 each; 12 up, $5.00 each. 8-lb. pkgs. with select queens, $6.25 each; 12 up, $6.00 each. 
Untested sel. queens, $1.10 each; 12 up, $1.00 each. Tested sel. queens, $2.25 each; 12 up, $2.00 each. 


We guarantee our bees and queens to arrive in good condition and to give entire satisfaction. Otherwise we will replace, 


or 
return your money, as you may prefer. 


BOX 


M. C. BERRY & CO., 697 MONTGOMERY, ALA. 











>) 





> “I gave Be-Helth a Good Trial for 
E. F. B.. Had Fine Success with It— 


It is All You Claim.” 
DO 
This is what D. R. Van Orman 
YOU GET writes us from Hardy, Nebraska. 
nal Hundreds of other beekeepers are 


OUR learning that colonies can be greatly 
i Sad stimulated to clean up the infection. 


BEEKEEPER’S Full, healthy brood results. 
We Buy—— We Sell BULLETIN EASY AND CHEAP 


Be-Helth, the non-poisonous so- 





: ms dium hypochlorite, is the product 
We want mee all the — to supply our eared every that is amazing the whole beekeeping 
where. You will find it profitable to keep us informed as fraternity today. Experiment sta- 


tions recommend it. All you do to 
to what you have and send us samples. clean out E. F. B. is to feed a little 


B-H with sugar syrup. The colonies 
ALSO — If you need honey to supply your own trade, let us quote become more vigorous immediately. 


you. We also handle Airco Foundation, honey containers — Ry ol a ee "ap Ang 
and bee supplies. Foster your business. 

ORDER TODAY 
—BEES FOR SALE— 


_You can do what Mr. Van Orman 
did. Order B-H today. Send only 


3 dollars f. f : _H. 
THE FOSTER HONEY & MERC. CO. ||| noney “Sack “GuaRanry’ on 
BOULDER, COLORADO every package. Send today! 


General Laboratories Dept. 17B 
y Madison, Wis. 
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TOOT, TOOT, LET’S GO 


No Time to Stop Now to Tell You About Our Bees and Queens 


SEND US YOUR RUSH ORDER AND BE CONVINCED THAT WE HAVE WORKED TO YOUR AD- 
VANTAGE AS WELL AS OURS IN TRYING TO GIVE 100 CENTS VALUE FOR EACH DOLLAR 
SENT US. 


If you-have not already booked your order for your requirements, DO SO WITHOUT DELAY. Failure to reserve shipping 
date may mean DISAPPOINTMENT. 
2-lb. package with untested queen, $4.25; 12 up, $4.00 each. 3-lb. package with untested queen, $5.25; 12 up, $5.00 each. 
Two and three frame nuclei at same prices, respectively, as two and three pound packages. Shipment only to states that 
do not restrict the movement of bees on combs. We have no disease and never have had. Government health certificate with 


every shipment. 
QUEEN PRICES 
Untested, $1.00 each; $11.00 dozen; $75.00 per hundred. 
Select untested, $1.20 each; $13.00 dozen. Tested $1.50 each. 
Breeders, $5.00; 10 per cent to book order, balance just prior to shipment.. 
One of the largest as well as the FINEST, BEST EQUIPPED queen-rearing establishments in the world at your service, 


“eS JENSEN'S APIARIES, Crawford, Mississippi 

















PACKAGE BEES FOR MAY 


We are in position to make prompt shipments on May orders of package bees. Send us your order, and bees will be on the 
way the next day, if weather will allow. 


2-lb package and queen, $4.25 each; 25 or more, $4.00 each; 100 or more, $3.60 each. 
3-lb. package and queen, $5.25 each; 15 or more, $5.00 each; 100 or more, $4.60 each. 
4%-lb. package and queen, $6.50 each; 25 or more, $6.25 each; 100 or more $6.00 each. 


Above prices F. O. B. Macon, Miss. Thirty years’ experience in breeding queens, and nine years in shipping bees. The 
best shipping box in existence. Hummer bees and queens have been bred for honey production for 30 years and are not ex- 
celled by any. Health certificate with each package, and full directions for handling bees on arrival. Full weight packages. 
Ten per cent of amount to book, or full amount with order if immediate shipment is desired. 


Send us bad order report, signed by your express agent, for any loss and we will replace bees or refund money, as you 
wish, to the amount shown by the bad order report. 


A square deal and courteous treatment to all. 


GEO. A. HUMMER & SONS, PRAIRIE POINT, MISS. 


























CHICAGO fork Service CHICAGO 
FOR SERVICE 
When you get ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES from the greatest shipping center in America you 


get SATISFACTION. You get a superior grade of goods in QUALITY and WORKMANSHIP. Trains 
leave Chicago daily with connection for your station. 


Write for our new free 1924 Catalog. 


Let us quote you on your wants. 


A. |. ROOT CO. OF CHICAGO, 224-230 W. Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


— || 


) 
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~ HONEY WANTED 


We are ready at any time of the year to take in small or large lots of extracted honey. 


Send us a sample and advise quantity yo u have and the price wanted. 


HOFFMAN & HAUCK, Woodhaven, N. Y. 
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Your Honey Under Your 
Name 


In a Brilliantly Decorated Container 





LMOST every provision store nowadays displays 
A honey in lithographed tin pails or cans. They sell 
more, that’s why. 
You can pack your honey in a specially lithographed pack- 
age, and sell it under your own brand name, even though 
you do business on a small scale. 


By making the stock design in large quantities, we are able 
to offer you first-class cans, beautifully decorated, with your 
name imprinted (on reasonable orders) at a _ price well 
within what they can earn for you. 


The decorated container identifies your brand wherever it 
goes. It leads to wider distribution of your honey. It 
helps stabilize your honey business—you sell under your 
own name, and you have full chance to build up your own 
trade based on the quality of your honey. 











Write for prices and sample, 


American Can Company 


BUESSERSSRSSZS SSBB SESESS SESS ss 
CUES 8 Ree 


New York Chicago San Francisco Portland, Ore. 


American Can 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK IRON - GALVANIZED IRON - FIBRE 
SPR OMS Bee ewe! 
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BURR COMBS 


Inventions. Mixed_ With_ Vacations 


By Henry C. Dadant 


A burr comb must be an after- 
thought in the mind or a demonstra- 
tion of an eccentric instinct of the 
honeybee. Think of the editor of 
this magazine expecting you to imi- 
tate the bee in the human language. 
Surely he is much like the bee him- 
self, so the writer will do his best to 
bring them to a common ground of 
understanding. 


It is not surprising that they are 
so much alike. They both like honey 
and nose (knows) the boquets. At 
least Pellet seems possessed of a de- 
sire to let us know he knows the 
American Honey Plants from Bitter 
Weed to Sweet Motherwort. 


After making wired foundation, 
the editor proposes I make beehives 
out of air, but whether it is to be 
liquid air or nitrates I have not 
learned. Before I work on this, my 
good friend and master mechanic, 
Fred W. Garretson, must be consult- 
ed. I would not draft many details 
of machinery without his ideas and 
practical experience. 

A non-swarming device is my lot 
to devise, which means change the 
nature of the bees. This should be 
no more difficult than to build a 100 
per cent wintering hive. 


Nature has not built all things per- 
fect. The too low melting and soft- 
ening point of beeswax has caused 
beekeepers thousands of dollars of 
losses in honey crops. The _ bees’ 
propensity to rear an excessively 
large number of drones again con- 
tributes to the honey producers’ 
problems. Like Topsy, the colonv of 
bees just growed without regard to 
regulating its best efforts for the 
benefit of man. So the beekeepers 
must continue using full sheets of 
foundation properly reinforced, con- 
trol swarming, fight robbing, extract 
honey and scrape burr comb. 

Suppose we theorize a little more 
and ask ourselves how beekeeping 
practices and appliances are going 
to develop. The evolution of comb 
foundation making is probably at its 
height so far as vresent day needs 
are concerned. Equipment for ex- 
tracting honey is probably fully 
developed unless we can look for 
some extracting method without mov- 
ing the combs from the hives. 

I have studied these problems and 
decided nothing is impossible. If the 
editor will develop a breed of non- 
robbing super honey gatherers of 
drone size workers, I will give them 
a training in storing honey in labeled 
jars and cans. 


Better Bee Pasture 


Frank Coverdale, of Maquoketa, 
Iowa, the veteran authority on sweet 
clover, states that biennial sweet 
clover is just twice as valuable to the 


farmer as the white annual Hubam. 
In districts where sweet clover is 
now recognized as valuable on the 
farm in the rotation of crops the 
most prosperous farmers are the ones 
who grow most of it. 


Woodbury County, Iowa, is famous 
for the amount of biennial sweet 
clover grown, and Mr. C.S. Engle, f 
Sioux City, Iowa, a leading bee- 
keeper, states that many apiary sites 
cost $100 per year. Surely this 
rental alone is an encouragement to 
the farmers to grow sweet clover, 
and it is well that they are so en- 
couraged. 


When sweet clover is as plentiful 
and well established here as buck- 
wheat in New York state, the farmers 
and beekeepers will live in greater 
prosperity. Last summer 30 miles 
southwest of Syracuse, I saw one of 
the best buckwheat sections while 
standing at the front door of Mr. N. 
L. Stevens’ residence. About ten 
per cent of the farm acreage is oc- 
cupied by buckwheat and was re- 
ported to me by this veteran and suc- 
cessful beekeeper as being a sure 
crop. There is not a heavy yield 
each year, but there is never a fail- 
ure as with clover. White clover 
produced a good crop in 1923, which 
was. fortunate for the beekeeper 
during a year when the average yield 
of the country was much below nor- 
mal. This buckwheat territory is one 
of the best and extends about 10 by 
20 miles, being fully stocked with 
bees. I was told that John G. Paton 
Company of New York City handles 
most of the honey produced in that 
section, the buckwheat honey being 
consumed mainly by the Jews for 
making a certain beverage. The 
buckwheat crop of the year before 
was a light one and buyers were on 
the ground early paying 9%c f. o. b. 
shipping point, for carlots packed in 
small kegs containing 180 pounds net 
weight. These kegs are standard 
for that territory and are strong, 
having six metal hoops. 


Visiting Back East 


Almost everyone has seen Niagara 
Falls, but you are fortunate if good 
friends like Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Mar- 
tin, of Falconer, N. Y., drive you for 
an entire day in a very comfortable 
closed car from lake to lake on both 
sides. 

We found it raw and chilly, if not 
cold and rainy on arriving in the 
quaint old city of Quebec. We were 
warmly greeted, however, by our 
very good friend, Mr. C. Vaillan- 
court, who is head of the honey and 
maple sugar bureau of the province. 
Here I learned that although nine- 
tenths of the activity of the depart- 
ment is spent for apiculture, six 


May 


times more maple sugar is produced 
than honey, there being thirty mil- 
lion pounds of the former harvested 
in the Province of Quebec. Under 
the direction of Mr. Vaillancourt 
$30,000 was spent in 1923 on apiary 
inspection of those districts where 
there was need of it. Among 85,000 
colonies of bees 7 per cent are in box 
hives, while 1,200 cases of European 
foulbrood were found and 300 
American foulbrood. 


Records show about 50 per cent 
Italian, 20 per cent black and 30 per 
cent hybrid. Requeening is being en- 
couraged and done through these in- 
spectors and the result of this thor- 
ough work is proving of great value 
to the industry. 


The Beekeepers’ Association is 
growing. The beekeepers pay 10c 
per hive to join, and sign an agree- 
ment that if any honey is marketed 
direct it must be sold at a price above 
what the association establishes and 
the beekeeper is required to pay one- 
half cent per pound to it. There is a 
heavy penalty for failing to carry 
out all agreements. Three points 
of distribution are established at 
about equal distances along the St. 
Lawrence River, which are Quebec, 
Trois Rivieres and Montreal. A half 
million pounds of honey were sold 
through the association in 1922-23. 
There are not many different kinds of 
honey produced in Quebec and four 
grades are established called white, 
light amber, amber and dark. 


Our railroad tickets did not call for 
passage through Ottawa but seemed 
to be elastic enough. Apparently the 
Canadians feed happily on _ the 
American tourists in summer and are 
willing to give them some extra mile- 
age for the extra day they will spend 
with them. Ottawa is an unusually 
beautiful city, which no one can 
afford to miss. Nor can you afford to 
miss the annual Toronto Fair, which 
is superior to any state fair. The 
exhibits are worth more than a single 
day’s time, which is all we had to 
spare. The beekeepers of Ontario 
were there with a nice display of 
honey and through the direction of 
Mr. Wm. A. Weir, Secretary of the 
Ontario Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Limited, connéctions for honey 
sales were being made. 


The trip was complete only after 
visiting the beekeeping building at 
the Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph, where Prof. F. Eric Millen, 
in charge, kindly showed us around. 
He says more funds are necessary 
to handle Ontario’s foulbrood prob- 
lems properly, as some districts are 
not well inspected as yet. After ex 
tended experience and success in thi: 
work, Mr. Millen advances the ide: 
that worthy beekeepers should be 
partially compensated for their dis- 
ease losses, as stockmen are in cer 
tain cases, by funds of the state ap 
propriated for that purpose. Befor 
continuing our journey Prof. Millen 
drove me to Mr. Morley Pettit 
home at Georgetown, where I en- 
joyed a fine afternoon talking bees a 
only beekeepers can enjoy. 
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An Important Statement about Cypress 


“The Wood Eternal’’ 


LMOST everybody knows the unequalled 


investment value of “Tidewater” Cypress, 
historically described as “The Wood Fternal” 
People who know very little about “lumber” know all about Cypress. It is “the nation’s most re- 


spected wood,” and this is particularly true with regard to Bee Hives and Hive Bottoms. 
But—knowing what you want, and why you want it, is not always quite enough. 


How are you to know that YOU get it? 


In trying to buy non-rot lumber you must take account of the fact that 


the true “Wood Eternal” 
kind of Cypress grows only within about 200 miles of the coast line. 


It is, therefore necessary to specify 


“TIDEWATER CYPRESS”’ 


and then to identify the genuine by insisting on seeing the registered Cypress Arrow Trade-mark, 
thus: 





Fy Cc 
MM A 
Taser Mess Ree U S Pec Orree 
on every board, and on every bundle of small pieces. Do not let yourself be deceived. The differ- 
ence in permanent value to you is too important to trifle with. Responsible lumber dealers will 
gladly aid you. 


Respectfully submitted, 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1251 Poydras Bldg., New Orleans, La., or 1251 Graham Bldg, Jacksonville, Fla. 


























The Best and Strongest Smoker made 
today. Built for Service 


Junior 





Standard Convenient Size 


Anti-Spark Draft 


Smoke not Sucked Back into 
Bellows 


Overlapping Binding on Bel- 
lows Gives Hand Hold 


Lock Nuts 
Flexible Hinge 











The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
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HIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


THE BEEKEEPERS OF THE UNITED STATES HAVE DESIGNED ROOT QUALITY HIVES 
—WE HAVE BUILT BETTER SOME OF THE IMPORTANT PARTS. 





— 


STANDARD HIVE—The hive that gives the best 
results for comb honey production. 


FOOD CHAMBER HIVE— is composed of a stand- 
ard hive body and a shallow extracting super. 
This food chamber insures plenty of food, bet- 
ter wintering and little danger of swarming. 


JUMBO HIVE—provides a deeper brood chamber, 
but uses Standard super equipment. The best 
large hive. 


NOTE—Three-ply AIRCO Foundation increases the 
size of the hives 10 per cent on the average. 


One-story standard hive with metal cover. 


FIVE BIG IMPROVEMENTS 


HIVE COVER—The Root metal cover has been greatly improved, matched top boards, rabbeted 
into the sides and covered with metal that has been pressed into shape, leaving no leaky cor- 
ners. 


INNER COVER—The new Inner Cover has a complete rim of full thickness lumber, dovetailed 
at the corners. The center boards are ship-lapped together and then rabbeted into the rim 
on all four sides. The best constructed inner cover, rigid, nearest to non-warping and 
everlasting. 

METAL RABBET—No part of the beehive is subjected to more wear than the folded tin rab- 
bet. The new rabbet is made of heavier galvanized steel, with a single fold. It is more 
easily nailed in place. 

END-SPACING STAPLE—Does not split end-bars. Prevents top-bar projection from breaking 
off. Gives metal bearing to top-bar, permitting it to glide easily on rabbet. Does not 

‘ eatch on rabbet, and slides into place easily and quickly. 


BOTTOM BOARD—Onur reversible bottom board is made of cypress, the most suitable wood for 
bottom boards, as it will not rot. 


Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘Transferring Bees.” 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 


WEST SIDE STATION 
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